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THE WORK OF RECOGNITION 
Exia Lonn 


HE decision to devote this issue of the JouRNAL 

to the work of Recognition of Colleges and 
Universities arose from the experience of members 
of the Committees on Recognition with institutions 
applying for recognition and also with members of 
our OWn organization, indicating not only misunder- 
standing but also a lack of knowledge concerning 
this phase of the work of the association. 

The objectives of the work of recognition are 
twofold: to promote high standards of education 
and to win recognition in advanced education for 
women students and for women on the faculty. 

Certain standards have been set up by the asso- 
ciation and constitute a mandate on the com- 
mittees. The membership as a whole should be 
informed as to these standards and should watch 
the direction in which they are developing and in 
which the association is exerting its influence. 

After the membership list of the Association of 
American Universities ceased to be adequate as a 
basis for determining the academic standing of 
applying institutions, a new rating agency had to 
be found. In the absence of one nation-wide 
standardizing organization, the association was 
forced to adopt four: the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
the University of California. But institutions 
located outside of the territory covered by these 
agencies are, naturally, not barred from considera- 
tion but are studied separately on the basis of their 
academic qualifications. An interesting illustration 
of an institution quite outside the domain of the 
above agencies is the University of Hawaii, which is 
now soliciting membership and which has been 
referred to the South Pacific Sectional Committee 
for first consideration. 

The National Committee uses these rating 
agencies, however, not as definitive but as a point 


of departure, for each institution applying is sub- 
jected to a rigid scrutiny of its scholastic standards. 
In the absence of a uniform rating agency, such 
study is obviously necessary. 

As the first test for institutions offering training 
in medicine or library science, the association 
requires approval by the Association of American 
Medical Colleges and by the Association of American 
Library Schools, though a request for a change in 
regard to the latter has been presented to the 
National Committee. Other groups offering train- 
ing beyond the high school, such as the teachers 
colleges, are clamoring for recognition, so that the 
question of some decision as to their eligibility 
must be dealt with before long. 

In technical schools conferring the bachelor’s 
degree, a minimum of at least one-half of liberal arts 
work is required. The Committees continue to 
interpret that requirement to mean work which 
would truly be of a liberalizing nature for a student 
pursuing a technical course, and not work which 
would only intensify and narrow her training. 

Besides national membership, which is available 
for graduates of institutions which are placed on our 
fully accredited list, the association grants associate 
membership. This is determined by the sectional 
committees and is accorded to two groups: women 
graduates of institutions which the sectional com- 
mittees after due deliberation deem worthy of this 
partial recognition, and women who have had one 
full, continuous year of academic work at one of the 
institutions on our fully accredited list, though, 
naturally, a woman eligible to full membership 
may not seek associate membership. 

But the association further imposes the so-called 
“Additional Requirements.” As an association of 
university women, we are interested in seeing that 
if young women are accepted as students, proper 
provision for their well-being is made. As an 
association of university women we are naturally 
interested in seeing women engaged in directing 
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higher education. The association devotes a liberal 
portion of its funds to maintaining a number of 
fellowships to encourage young women of prom- 
ise to press on through the hard discipline to the 
doctorate. Yet, if it fails to attempt to make 
available positions where their high training can 
be used, it stultifies itself, for women are even yet 
far from equality of opportunity with men. A case 
within the writer’s own knowledge comes from one 
of our largest universities where an eminent profes- 
sor said sadly as he congratulated a woman on the 
brilliancy of her doctor’s examination, ‘And to 
think that I cannot offer you a position here because 
you are a woman.” It is hoped, however, that 
every member of the association desires greater 
opportunity for women, not as a matter of sex 
equality. but because she believes that women have 
something unique to contribute to higher education. 

Certain requirements for the care of women 
students have accordingly been set up in regard to 
community health and social environment. Experi- 
ence has made the committees prefer college-owned 
and operated dormitories to commercial lodgings 
We insist on proper provision for their social lite 
through reception rooms and chaperonage. Our 
acceptance of the Greek ideal, a sound mind in a 
sound body, leads us to insist on physical examina- 


tions by competent persons, on a college physician, 
consultation with whom is freely available under a 
health fee so that the students of limited means will 
not hesitate to seek him in case of need, on a college 
nurse, and on an infirmary with arrangements for 


isolation in contagious diseases. We desire a 
women’s gymnasium, not merely the use of the 
men’s gymnasium graciously accorded on the after- 
noons when the men do not need it, but a separate 
building with a properly trained director, com- 
petent also to supervise corrective gymnastics and 
out-door sports. 

The committees ask that there be on the faculty 
of an approved institution a fair proportion of 
scholarly women of teaching ability, not merely in 
the instructors’ ranks to do the drudgery but also 
in the higher ranks, who are promoted with im- 
partiality in comparison with men of the faculty 
and who are asked to carry only a reasonable burden 
of teaching hours. Justice in regard to salary is an 
ideal warmly cherished by the association, for, in 
addition to the question of abstract justice, we 
know how often women are supporting dependents, 
to a degree which college administrators seem 
loath to admit. 

The committees desire to see opportunities made 
available for women who possess administrative 


ability. It is their conviction that in a women’s 
college, at least one of the two administrative 
officials should be a woman. It might shock the 
members of the association to know that there are 
still several women’s colleges where both the 
president and dean are men. We insist that the 
Dean of Women in a coeducational institution be 
more than a glorified chaperon, or house-mother, 
that, on the contrary, she have rank as a member of 
the faculty, that her office be invested with the 
dignity. prestige, and material equipment which will 
make possible her highest usefulness to the com- 
munity. It goes without saying that we wish to 
see in this place of dignity and importance only 
scholarly, trained women, preferably with at least 
one of the advanced degrees as evidence of her 
competence to deal with the problems of advanced 
education. 

We wish to see women serve on the policy- 
framing committees of the faculty, on the curric- 
ulum and executive committees, not relegated to 
the minor committees. We press for women on the 
Board of Trustees, because, since education is today 
acknowledged to be for both sexes, it would appear 
that any institution having women in its student 
body. would profit from the service of women 
trustees. We use the plural advisedly, for one 
woman alone on a board can avail but little; she 
needs the support of several other women. And 
here is one of the places where the alumnae can 
occasionally help by seeking out the right women. 
An official of an applying institution reported to the 
National Committee that he stood ready to appoint 
a woman trustee as soon as he could find a com- 
petent candidate. 

One of the great difficulties in the work is that of 
defining the standards. Some can be applied with a 
fair degree of definiteness and positiveness. The 
National Committee can, for instance, demand that 
two years, at least, of physical training, be required, 
a very modest demand which most colleges scorn by 
requiring three and more; it can demand that the 
dean rank as a member of the faculty; it can insist on 
physical examinations; it can require that there be 
instructors in physical education in a certain rough 
proportion to the number of students; that there be 
some members of the faculty with the highest 
degree; that the library equipment shall total the 
number of volumes which have become standardized 
by general educational organizations as the mini- 
mum for working efficiency. 

But other requirements defy precise definition. 
To fix inflexible requirements in order to satisfy 
the natural demand of applying institutions, would 
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often be to defeat ourownends. A college president 
asks just what proportion of the faculty shall be 
women to secure recognition from the association. 
But obviously, if we were, for instance, to fix the 
proportion as one-eighth or one-sixth, we may rest 
assured that we might possibly win compliance with 
our minimum requirement—but no more. Further- 
more, such a policy might work great injustice as 
between different institutions, for a very small 
proportion of women in an old eastern college or 
in a university, transformed from a men’s to a 
coeducational institution, might represent a far 
greater gain than quadruple that proportion in a 
western state where women have long enjoyed 
greater recognition. The same statement would 
apply to the question of proportion on the Board of 
Trustees. 

The question of inbreeding furnishes another 
striking illustration. In general it is frowned upon 
by the Committee, but a case is conceivable in a 
small sectarian college where appointing a large 
number of its own graduates in the faculty would be 
a wiser policy than importing strangers, who by 
virtue of their lack of understanding of the tradi- 
tions of the college or of the homes from which the 
students come would only create friction instead of 
widening the outlook of the college. Likewise, it 


would be folly to insist on an arbitrary requirement 
for a college physician when some arrangement with 
a local practitioner might entirely meet the needs of 


the situation. Insistence on a dormitory in a 
strictly municipal university with a mere handful 
of students who are not living in their own homes 
would be a manifest absurdity. 

The inevitable conclusion is that each institution 
constitutes a separate, individual case, to be studied, 
weighed, and judged on its merits—exactly the 
present procedure of the committees. And common 
sense in the form of consideration of local conditions 
must enter into every decision. Certainly not the 
most ardent feminist would desire to see a good 
teacher dismissed to make way for an inferior 
person in order to increase the number of doctors 
of philosophy on the faculty. 

Another element which enters into the question 
of flexibility is the tendency of standards 1o change. 
An applying institution is indignant that it is 
excluded for conditions which it declares exist in a 
neighboring college on our accredited list. We all 
know that a college freely modifies its requirements 
to meet changing conditions, and yet its alumnae 
who did not meet the standards demanded of its 
graluates of today still remain alumnae. Our 


association must likewise demand the right to life 
and growth, the right to change its standards to 
conform to changing ideals in education if it is to be a 
vital, living force. 

In recognition of the partial validity of this ob- 
jection, however, the association has created the 
Committee on Maintaining Standards, in order to 
exert pressure on institutions where their own 
interests are not sufficient to make them keep up 
with educational progress or where they have slipped 
from the standards attained at the time of their 
recognition. 

For convenience in its work the association has 
created Sectional Committees on Recognition in 
each of the ten sections for first consideration of the 
institutions applying in its area. The National 
Committee gives a second study to such institutions 
as are favorably recommended to it by the sectional 
committees. After each meeting of the National 
Committee it becomes the duty of its chairman to 
write to the proper official of each institution 
considered, but not found satisfactory, frankly 
stating the points at which it failed to meet the 
requirements of the association. This same service 
of pointing out disqualifications is rendered by the 
sectional chairman up to the time an institution is 
recommended to the National Committee. Such 
letters are not exactly easy to write. It is usually 
the policy of the chairman to refer to the proper 
official of the institution alumnae, anxiously seeking 
information as to why their alma mater has not been 
recognized, as courtesy dictates that an outside 
association should refrain from criticism of a college 
to its graduates. 

In conclusion, it should be indicated that all the 
work of recognition is performed by volunteer 
service; it is truly a labor of love. Colleges are 
restive under the slowness with which an applica- 
tion is acted upon; they are irritated at the changing 
personnel of the committees, at the necessity for 
filling out fresh application blanks, obsolete by the 
time the case reaches the National Committee. 
The chairman of the National Committee has every 
sympathy with their impatience. But it should be 
understood that committee members are devoting 
their leisure, vacation periods and even holidays, 
to the work, for this service is rendered by women 
who are usually already holding full-time, regular 
positions. Furthermore, the number of applications 
pending is now appalling—one hundred and twenty- 
seven. No sectional committee can achieve the 
impossible—the adequate study of twenty or thirty 
institutions at the same time. It is clearly a difficult, 
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time-consuming, thankless task, sure to be criticized 
by both wings, conservatives and radicals, if per- 
chance the committee achieves the rare good fortune 
of steering a middle course. 

The committee members find their reward in the 
consciousness of a piece of work eminently worth 
doing. This is the only organization in the entire 
United States which tries to help women in higher 
education. To correct what would seem to be one 
misconception, it should be clearly recorded that it 
is not the purpose of the Committees on Recognition 


THE QUESTION 


Eminy H. 


Ky SOMETIMES ask ourselves “What can 

we do as an organized body of college and 
university women that can be accomplished by no 
other organization?” Is not the answer to this 
question in the work represented by our commit- 
tees on Recognition, on Maintaining Standards, 
and on Fellowships? Our respective A. A. U. W. 
branch may provide a congenial group for us to 
work with upon various projects that contribute to 
the social or educational well-being of the family, 
the community, or the natjon, many of which may 
be equally well done by other groups. But what 
other organization can guard the social and physical 
welfare of women college students, stimulate the in- 
tellectual leaders among them to go on to the higher 
reaches of graduate work, and help in opening to 
the highly trained university women the same op- 
portunities that are available to men of similar 
ability and attainments? A little experience upon 
one of these committees will teach us that this is 
not pioneer work no longer needed, and that the 
task is still far from completion. 

The field of work of the Committee on Maintaining 
Standards lies of course in the application to our 
member institutions of the same tests which the 
Committee on Recognition makes with relation to 
applying institutions. The committee was_ first 
appointed in 1921 because the Recognition Com- 
mittee was constantly hampered by reports that 
even some of our oldest and most respected member 
institutions are not living up to the standards 
required of new members. The Standards Com- 

‘mittee has met many difficulties, but in spite of 
them, it believes that in many cases its influence 
has been of value, even though it could only be 
exerted quietly behind the scenes. The Recogni- 
tion Committee has an advantage in that it is not 


to keep institutions out of our membership. On 
the contrary, their greatest desire is to see the 
requirements on which we insist prevail everywhere. 
The more institutions in which we see these stand- 
ards exist, the longer the list which we can recom- 
mend to the association for recognition, the nearer 
we are to our goal and the greater the satisfaction 
of the committees. But we cannot be renegade to 
the ideals of the association. Possibly not the 
least part of our usefulness is the work of educating 
college officials and converting them to our ideals. 


OF STANDARDS 


DutTTon 


so hard to refrain from granting a privilege as to 
withdraw it when once granted. The larger an 
institution and the more important in its own 
community, the more independent of the A. A. U. W. 
it sometimes feels, believing that the Association 
could not afford to drop it from its list,—although 
it is a question whether such action might not 
sometimes be wholesome. 

The most sensitive point in our member institu- 
tions concerns the status of women on the faculty, 
especially in co-educational institutions, although 
even in colleges for women the faculty women often 
do not have the same consideration as the men. 
If in an institution in which the women students 
are nearly half as many as the men, the women on 
the faculty are in the proportion of one to thirty- 
three and these few in departments considered the 
special province of women, such as physical edu- 
cation for home economics, vocational 
education, perhaps music and art, and the library, 
can we feel that there is much to encourage women 
in pursuing the highest types of scholarly training? 
Or if in other departments women are given posi- 
tions only as instructors or at most in lower pro- 
fessorial ranks? Or can they be said to have the 
same opportunities for study and research as men 
if their salaries are notably lower than those of men 
of similar ability, training, and rank? There is 
still no doubt that women on the faculties of a large 
part of our member institutions have a distinct. 
handicap in comparison with men. We do not 
hold any brief for women merely because they are 
women, but it is discouraging to see inferior men 
constantly outranking such women as have, for 
example, held our fellowships and have proved their 
ability in scholarly research and teaching power. 
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If a member institution replaces a well-trained 
Dean of Women holding her Ph.D. degree and 
able to advise students in academic as well as social 
relations by a Dean whose chief qualifications are 
that she has been a mother, has a pleasing social 
personality, and political influence, what should be 
the attitude of our Committee on Maintaining 
Standards? Or if suitable housing conditions for 
women are known to be inadequate year after year? 
Or if proper health protection and physical training 
are lacking? Or if an institution falls short in 
maintaining the requisite academic standards? 
It is a mistake to think that the requirements of the 
Association are met as soon as an institution has a 
Dean of Women and a women’s dormitory. 


Rating agencies commonly require the filing of an 
information blank at stated intervals, as a rule 
triennially. Our Committee at the last Conven- 
tion recommended that our member institutions be 
asked to file such a blank every five years. We 
have thus far been unable to enforce this request and 
some institutions have resented being asked to fill 
out any such blank. It is true questionnaires are 
annoyingly numerous and time-consuming in ad- 
ministrative offices. Yet if the A. A. U. W. desires 
not to be merely another woman’s club, but to 
maintain its enviable reputation for high standards 
and to make its influence a real factor in the higher 
education of women, must we not all codperate 
to that end? 


HAVE WOMEN STUDENTS AFFECTED THE STANDARDS 
OF COEDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS? 


Lois K. M. RosenBerry 


HE writer has been asked to discuss in a brief 

article the question which has been made its 
title. That standards in coeducational institutions 
have changed in the past thirty years and that the 
changes have been great is admitted at the outset. 
Sut those changes are not confined to coeducational 
institutions. They are characteristic of all colleges 
and universities, whether for men or for women, or 
for men and for women, or for men and for women 
for the last two years of the undergraduate school 
only. Curricula have changed, the range of elec- 
tions has shifted. The social life has changed in 
emphasis, the moral and religious factors are in a 
different position. Change is everywhere, in every 
aspect of college life; and the changes are due to 
fundamental changes in the character of our national 
life itself. Women students have affected standards, 
it seems to the writer, only as standards have affected 
the women students. Let us see what some of the 
far-reaching fundamentals are, and then we can in a 
way define our terms for discussion. 

It is probable that from the time man emerged 
into the state of sentient being, education has been 
a vexed question. It is probable also that from 
their inception colleges and universities have been 
under fire. But there has never perhaps been a 
time when more informed and uninformed criticism 
of institutions of higher learning has been directed 
upon them from without, nor more heart-searchings 
have been taking place within their own citadel 
than now. In the United States the kaleidoscopic 
changes in our national and local life during the 
past half-century outdistancing schools everywhere, 


would be enough to account for the barrage which 
all types and kinds of schools are undergoing. 
Many people believe that standards intellectual 
and personal have been lowered in our colleges and 
universities, especially during the last ten years. 
Others believe that this statement should be qualified 
in respect to certain institutions and to individual 
students. One’s point of view on this particular 
question is determined largely by one’s appreciation 
of the changes spoken of above which are taking 
place in our national life. A few only can be noted: 
first, the change from an agricultural to an industrial 
nation; and second (the corollary of the first) the 
shift from a rural to an urban population; third, the 
low birth-rate of families of Americans whose 
ancestors have been for many generations in this 
country, as compared with the higher birth-rate of 
more recent immigrants; fourth, the compulsory 
education laws which have filled the elementary 
and secondary schools to overflowing; fifth, the 
greater competition in earning a livelihood and the 
rush to vocational education all along the line from 
grade school up through high school into universities 
with continuation schools along the way; sixth, the 
enormously increased use of machinery and the 
concentration of production with the consequent 
pushing up into the ranks of skilled or semi-skilled 
labor of many who earlier would have remained on 
a lower level of work and of living; seventh, the 
higher cost of living with the enormously increased 
emergence of young girls and women into the ranks 
of wage- or salary-earners outside the home; eighth, 
the basic changes in living which have made educa- 
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tion for leisure almost the greatest problem in our 
national and local life-—and one as yet almost un- 
touched for the great mass of people. Many other 
reasons besides these will occur to any student of 
education today. 

All these conditions have made, I repeat, for 
changing standards, up or down, in our schools. 
But the place where their effect is seen most vividly 
is probably in our urban (or municipal) universities 
and in our state universities. Here life without the 
college walls is reflected most immediately upon 
life within its precincts, and the consequence has 
been a well-nigh staggering problem of ‘quantity 
production.”” In the last ten years many institu- 
tions have nearly or quite doubled their number of 
students, and often more than doubled their quota 
of women students. These young women have 
been assimilated into the student body more or less 
completely, and have merely reflected the environ- 
ment from which they came and to which they will 
return. They have not raised the standards of 
intellectual life in these institutions, nor have they 
alone lowered them. Coming largely from the 
public high schools which beyond the Alleghanies 
are practically always coeducational; or from the 
preparatory schools where the college entrance 
requirements dominate teaching for young people 
of both sexes;—freshmen come with the same 
mental training and practically the same experience 
of life. No longer do young women tend to monop- 
olize the ‘“‘belles lettres’? courses; young women 
almost always expect to earn their living for at 
least a short time after leaving college and while 
they are as yet few in the professional schools like 
those of law, medicine and engineering, there is no 
part of the university structure where they do not 
penetrate. To be sure there are courses designed 
especially for their professional needs,—i.e., those 
in home economics and allied subjects, public health 
work, social service, and administrative work of 
many kinds. The work of young women is no 
better and no worse than that of young men of the 
same mental and personal quality. When it comes 
to election to Phi Beta Kappa, the young women 
ordinarily form proportionately the larger group, 
not always because of greater intellectual ability 
or greater appreciation of scholarship and its 
meaning, but often because of better memory for 
details, greater docility of mind and of conduct, 
quicker intuition as to what the faculty approve in 
papers of all kinds, and perhaps less originality 
and creative power. But if you look over the 
records of the young men who have “made” Phi 


Beta Kappa, you find the same thing. Only here 
and there is there an outstanding young man or 
young woman whose creative power is joined to 
talents covering a wide field. But that is true of 
life in general and the university, as has been said 
above, merely reflects the world outside. 

But the intellectual standards in these coeduca- 
tional institutions are profoundly affected by the 
social life, the participation in “extra-curricular” 
activities. Here undoubtedly the presence of 
women students has had an effect, both in increasing 
the number of purely social functions, such as dances 
of all sorts and dramatic productions, and also in 
providing informal social opportunities which may 
be and often are great time-consumers for both men 
and women. Each sex develops its own organiza- 
tions,—fraternities, Christian associations, self- 
government associations, debating societies, and 
the like; but there are also developed discussion 
groups, staffs of magazines and journalistic produc- 
tions, dramatic societies, along with the depart- 
mental clubs sponsored by the faculty, most of 
which are open to men and women alike, and have 
a membership of both sexes. The result is that 
many students—both men and women—find it 
well-nigh impossible to do the best intellectual work 
of which they are capable. Often they really wish 
to do something more than “get by” (hateful 
expression!); they really desire to experience the 
joy of achievement, the happiness of overcoming 
difficulties, the satisfaction of adding week by week 
to their resources intellectual and _ spiritual;— 
and cannot because their time and thoughts are too 
fully occupied with invitations which call for a 
power of discrimination in acceptance or refusal 
which they do not possess, or with problems pre- 
sented by the propinquity of more varied and more 
attractive young people of the other sex than have 
ever before been known to them in so small a com- 
pass. Many students will tell you that these 
“extra-curricular” activities are the meat of their 
college life; that adaptability, tolerance, acceptance 
of responsibility and a dozen other admirable 
qualities are brought out by them. But it is 
difficult for an outsider to see much real value in 
the business experience a young man may get by 
being ‘‘business (!) manager” of his college annual 
or treasurer of the “Union Vodvil” (sic!) ascompared 
with the value of conspicuous achievement in his 
major subject along with the acquisition in his 
leisure hours of a love of reading or of art which will 
be a permanent resource in his life. These may not 
be the only alternatives; but a nervous strength 
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beyond the ordinary, a strength not yet stabilized 
at college age, is required to do both things. The 
over-emphasis on intercollegiate athletics, especially 
football and basket ball, are responsible for a good 
deal of the lowering of standards for men students 
on the intellectual side. Fortunately the women 
students are almost never allowed anywhere to 
have intercollegiate contests, and it is to be hoped 
that this limitation will be conserved in the interests 
of the physical, social and intellectual life of the 
young women concerned, as well as for the university 
itself. 

As to moral standards, twenty-five years of experi- 
ence in coeducational institutions as student and as 
teacher, have convinced the writer of two things: 
first, that the standard of conduct is higher among 
college students than among groups equally large 
and of the same age in any other sort of community; 
and second, that the presence of women students 
makes for higher standards among the men students 
than is the case in the segregated colleges for men. 
As a young man of nineteen, who had been two 
years in a state university and was in his first year 
of life in a large men’s university, wrote to his 
mother: ‘You are right;—there is nothing like the 
presence of a lot of fine girls in a college community 
to keep a fellow in the straight and narrow.” And 
whatever one may hear or read of disquieting hap- 
penings in college, one may rest assured that a 
college community would not tolerate for a moment 
conditions that all too often obtain in the home towns 
from which these students come, and of which their 
parents are either oblivious or which they delib- 
erately ignore. It is, however, imperative that 
coeducational institutions provide through a dean 
of women or a woman chairman of the board of 
Women’s Affairs, that intellectual, personal, spiritual 
leadership which will not only crystallize and make 
effective the public opinion of the whole body of 
women students, but will lead them—and through 
them the men students also—to higher levels of 
achievement in conduct and ambition to do better 
the great business Doctor Fosdick calls “taking 
charge of their own lives.”” In these days of shifting 
opinion, of re-evaluation of standards of all kinds, 
of re-building of conventions in every kind of human 
relationship, leadership of students and by students 
is important beyond every other consideration, and 
the university (one is tempted to believe) will in the 
long run stand on the success of such leadership or 
fall on the failure to provide it. 

The question of standards, physical, social, 
spiritual, moral, and intellectual, in our colleges and 


universities is made up of “imponderables,” of a 


network of forces centrifugal and centripetal, of the 
complexity of human life itself. Education is, by 
one definition, “the process of developing one’s 
powers and faculties to their highest point, for the 
individual and for society.” It is evident that it is a 
life process, that formal education in schools of any 
sort is only a small part of it, that it varies from 
individual to individual and in the same individual 
from one stage of his life to another, that it con- 
cerns leisure time as well as work periods, and that 
no one place or any one person save in the rarest 
instances is of outstanding importance in the educa- 
tion of any single individual. But it would seem to 
be the business of faculties and administrative 
officers to make the institution with which they are 
connected a place where intellectual and spiritual 
education stands first and foremost, where students 
whether men or women who prove too immature or 
too unstable for the work required of them shall be 
returned to family, church, smaller or specialized 
school, for the training which cannot be expected of 
institutions of higher learning. When this clog 
upon the forward progress of the student body has 
been removed, the pace should be set high enough 
to crowd out the more evidently distracting of the 
social affairs, the students should be put in smaller 
groups, given more initiative with regard to their 
own education than has hitherto been the case, and 
be guided and ‘‘drawn out” rather than lectured to 
and mentally standardized as is too largely the case 
where eight hundred are in a single course in Eco- 
nomics, to take but one example. The problem of 
recruiting a faculty capable of such leadership is 
becoming greater, with the rewards of initiative and 
ability in business and professions drawing off the 
more able of our men and women into the world 
outside the college walls. Both “provocative 
teacher” and ‘“‘provocative learner” are needed before 
standards can be raised appreciably in our colleges 
and universities. Where such conditions exist, the 
sex of the student is unimportant; the individual as 
such will be what will count in the educational 
process. Creative power and the power to impart 
a love of the intellectual life will be what will count 
with such a faculty, not the possession of an ad- 
vanced degree which may have been obtained for 
the completion of a “‘stint’’ instead of for the begin- 
ning of a piece of investigation to push the boundaries 
of knowledge and of truth farther out into the 
unknown. 

A survey of the entire field leaves one with a dis- 
tinct impression that standards as a whole have 
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been diluted rather than definitely lowered, and that 
this condition is in response to demands made 
primarily by modern life, and very little (if at all) 
in response to the presence and needs of women 
students as such. 

Housing conditions, the introduction of new 
courses, the closer relation of life to the student’s 
class-room task (especially in colleges of arts and 
letters), the stimulus to higher and finer living, the 
place of religion in life,—many other subjects come 
flowing into one’s mind as directly affecting 
standards of colleges and universities. It is these 
rather than the presence or absence of women 
students that make for more or less of intellectual 


achievement. The integrating of a career with 
marriage, the finding of other compensations when 
marriage does not come one’s way, the finding of 
wholesome physical being in an extraordinarily 
complex life, it is with problems like these that 
women students of the best equipped sort are con- 
cerned if one can clear away the debris of women’s 
traditional formal education and the entanglement 
of useless and meaningless social life. If that can 
be done, the standards of both men and women 
students in our coeducational institutions will be 
raised, as well as the level of the institutions them- 
selves in the process. 


STANDARDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION: A DIVERSITY OF STATEMENTS 
BY LEADING EDUCATORS 


ITH a view to extending the discussion of 

standards beyond the scope of the accrediting 
work of the A. A. U. W., a number of the best known 
educators, both men and women, in the college and 
university field were asked to summarize their 
opinions of what standards ought to be, particularly 
academic standards, faculty standards, and stand- 
ards of responsibility for the social and physical 
well-being of the students. The responses were 
made without reference to the A. A. U. W. require- 
ments for recognition, and may therefore provide 
material for thoughtful comparisons.—Tue Epiror. 


It seems to be a psychological tendency, which is 
almost unavoidable, to think of large numbers of 
students as the surest and certainly as the most 
concrete evidence of success in a college or university. 
Large financial resources are the next most concrete 
facts. Most of the standardizing associations lay 
great stress on support, arguing—and, it must be 
admitted, with much ground—that endowments 
and annual appropriations show that an institution 
is meeting a recognized need. 

The concrete standards of judgment which have 
been mentioned cannot be ignored, but it is certainly 
desirable that some of the intangibles be emphasized 
more than they have been. The success of students 
in advanced courses is a matter which can be deter- 
mined with a high degree of certainty and should 
be recognized as one of the best means of judging 
the quality of an institution’s work. Within the 
institution the students should be expected to 
carry one or more sequential lines of work. ‘This 
does not preclude the election of courses of suffi- 


cient variety to give breadth of training, especially 
since the advent of orientation courses. Every 
college should welcome the test that comes through 
the record of its students in graduate courses. 
Where students take only scattered elementary 
courses in many lines, the institution is badly 
organized. 

The faculty of a college in modern times, under 
the pressure from standardizing agencies, is usually 
liberally supplied with advanced degrees and this is 
doubtless to be commended. The institution should 
be concerned, however, about continuation of in- 
tellectual pursuits. This means that the demand 
for productive scholarly work is a legitimate demand 
to be made on all teachers. The best single evidence 
of living scholarship is undoubtedly the issuance of 
publications. In the long run it seems not unlikely 
that the instructional program of faculty members 
will be adjusted so as to take into account scholarly 
production. At the present time there is too com- 
mon a tendency to give a flat rate of hours to all 
instructors whatever they do or do not do outside 
the classroom. 

With regard to responsibility for health and 
social life, it is evident that personnel programs of 
an increasingly elaborate type will be adopted by 
all progressive institutions. Students are not edu- 
cated until they know how to live physically, 
industrially and socially as well as intellectually. 
This undoubtedly means that colleges and universi- 
ties should include, more than they now do, in their 
required programs explicit instruction in social 
institutions, 

CHARLES H. Jupp. 
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The standards to which any institution must 
attain are determined, in large measure, by the 
practice obtaining among the leaders in its group. 
So, the standards required of a college of liberal 
arts are those which are generally found in the 
leading colleges of the country. I should summarize 
them as follows: 


I. Academic standards: 

(a) Entrance requirements consisting of a com- 
plete secondary school course of good quality, 
pursued with success. 

(b) A four-year course so framed as to oblige the 
student to acquire some idea of each of the great 
fields of human knowledge, and to arrive at a 
considerable degree of proficiency in one of them. 
The training must be of a kind and quality to equip 
the student for admission to graduate schools of 
good standing. 

(c) A faculty made up of people well-trained in 
their subjects. ‘They must be sufficient in number 
so that their teaching shall not over-burden them, 
and there must be a reasonable amount of writing 
and research going on among them. 

(d) An administration so organized that students 
receive careful individual advice and guidance. 
In coeducational institutions there must be a dean 
or adviser of women of high academic rank. 


II. Physical care and development: 

(a) Physical education directed toward the 
maintaining of bodily fitness and skill. 

(b) Instruction in hygiene both personal and 
social. 

(c) A health service to assist students in pre- 
venting illness and in learning to make the most of 
their physical endowment. 


Ill. Living conditions: 

Halls of residence, sanitary and comfortable, so 
planned and administered as to be conducive to 
the maintenance of the health of students, to their 
social well-being, and to the cultivation of a friendly 
and democratic spirit among them. 


IV. Student activities: 

A student government association or other means 
of enabling students to express their sense of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of their group. 

Athletic sports so handled as to give exercise and 
recreation to a large number of students. 

Opportunity for the development of special 
talent in writing, acting, singing, and so on. 


V. Equipment and endowment: 
Such class-rooms, laboratories, and libraries as 
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are necessary to carry on the program just ouf- 
lined. 
A financial situation which insures stability and 
continuity. 
Apa L. Comstock. 


The whole question of academic standards is 
perplexing. In educational jargon an academic 
standard has come to mean a minimum scholastic 
requirement closely defined as applied to admission 
or graduation from college, to the various grades of 
graduate work, to qualification for fellowship 
appointments or for faculty appointments or 
attention, and to membership in alumnae organiza- 
tions. Perhaps the rigidity which follows these 
close definitions is inevitable. The widely known 
academic standard obviously keeps discussion with- 
in bounds and prevents those accusations of per- 
sonal bias on the part of the administrator of the 
standard which rise easily in every one of these 
fields. It also begs the larger questions—for 
instance, what is exactly represented by the Bachelor 
of Arts degree, or what precisely determines a good 
teacher. At least colleges and college graduates 
must not only know the usefulness of the academic 
standard but must face its disadvantages. Such 
definitions shut out many who have reached a 
result by ways which actually require more initiative 
or more perseverance and adherence to an end 
than is developed in the follower of routine paths, 
and they give a certain monotony to all groups of 
individuals to whose education they are rigorously 
applied. 

In educational matters up to this time women 
have probably followed a wise policy in charting 
accurately the routes by which they travel. They 
have kept in mind fairly steadily, on the whole, the 
necessity of continually increasing the demands on 
the individual; that is, of pushing up the minimum 
which constitutes the standard. We must equally 
now be on the watch to allow, where it is possible, 
for deviation from the road when the deviation 
leads to the same or equivalent results and gives 
room for equally valuable mental qualities. When 
this can be safely done the education of women 
will be in a stronger position because our standards 
will seem to need less defense. On the other hand 
where women need leverage, especially it seems to 
me in the matter of faculty appointments, not only 
a high but a rigid standard is useful, and this is 
probably true in all relations where the achievements 
of men and women are directly and indirectly 
compared, 


Marion Epwarps Park. 
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The American Association of University Women 
has been engaged in important work in studying 
university standards. For any group, and particu- 
larly one composed largely of lay persons, to devote 
a considerable share of its energy to the study of 
this problem, will be helpful, not merely to that 
group but to the universities as well. The con- 
tinued growth of our colleges and universities has 
been accompanied with much public discussion as 
to entrance requirements, measures of academic 
progress, qualifications of instructors, and the 
like. There are those who maintain that the col- 
leges are filled with students who should not be 
there and some who maintain that the colleges 
have lowered their standards to the level of medi- 
ocrity. 

All of these matters need to be carefully surveyed; 
the facts need to be ascertained. Such studies 
need to be made, in co-operation with the college 
authorities, by groups sympathetically interested 
in the solution of such problems. Clearly the 
questions of how many students shall go to college, 
of how many shall remain, of what kind of standards 
and eliminating agencies the college shall employ, 
must be answered in terms of public policy. It 
seems foolish to increase the number of colleges and 


admit more and more students if the quality of the 
instruction must decline correspondingly. 

It is a fact, so it seems to me, that academic 
standards are higher now than ever before, that 
academic instruction is not so good as it once was for 
the reason that the instructors are more highly 
specialized and less well informed generally than 
they once were; that the average college curriculum 
is a series of differentiated and attenuated fragments 
of knowledge; that students are being denied the 
privilege of a liberal education by virtue of the 
highly specialized curriculum requirements we pre- 
scribe for them. On the other hand it seems equally 
clear that there has been great improvement in the 
professional courses, that much progress has been 
made in diagnosing ability, in giving vocational 
advice, in conserving health, in measuring achieve- 
ment, in relieving emotional maladjustments. 

Certainly the consideration of these matters is 
fundamental to American life. The answer cannot 
be found in every instance by those who dwell in 
the academic atmosphere. More than ever before 
do they appreciate the fact that the college of to- 
day must prepare for the life of today, but both the 
life of today and the preparation for it need to be 
defined. L. D. CorrMan. 


SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF OUR RECOGNITION WORK 


ELEANORE BOSWELL 


URIED in annual reports and convention 
minutes‘is a wealth of information on the work 
begun by the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
and continued by the American Association of 
University Women in the standardization of colleges 
and universities admitting women students. A 
perusal of these documents brings home to the 
reader the significance of this work as one of the 
earliest and most important contributions made by 
the Association to the development of higher educa- 
tion; but it also overwhelms by the bulk and detail 
of the information. For these reasons, we have 
attempted to bring together here within the compass 
of a few pages the most important steps in the de- 
velopment of the work of the Committee on Recog- 
nition, in order that our members may have some 
background for an appreciation of this item on our 
national program and may come to a fuller under- 
standing of the way in which our present require- 
ments for recognition have come into existence as a 
logical growth, parallel to that of educational op- 


portunities for women in the college and university 
field. ; 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnae was 
organized in 1882 by a group of women representing 
eight colleges and universities: Vassar, Smith, 
Oberlin, Wellesley, Boston University, Cornell, the 
University of Wisconsin, and the University of 
Michigan. The constitution then adopted provided 
that ‘‘any woman who has received a degree in arts, 
philosophy, science or literature from any college, 
university or scientific school which may be ap- 
proved by the unanimous vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee is entitled to membership in this Association.” 
Although the vote was later amended to a three- 
fourths vote of the Executive Committee, confirmed 
by the vote of three-fourths of the members of the 
Association present at any regular meeting, the 
Executive Committee soon encountered difficulty in 
attempting to establish a definite basis for this task, 
and their decisions continued to be more or less 
arbitrary until, in 1889, a Committee on a Basis of 
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Membership brought in a report. A survey of the 
growth of the Association during its seven years of 
existence, and of the difficulties already confronting 
the Executive Committee lead to the following 
conclusions: that an applying institution should 
show that its faculty were not called upon to give 
preparatory instruction; that its requirements for 
admission were equal to those adopted by the colleges 
already belonging to the Association, and that it 
had at least twenty-five women graduates. In 
addition to these specific requirements, the applying 
institution should have ‘the genuine collegiate 
spirit,’’ the elements of which are enumerated as 
“adequate equipment and endowment for the work 
undertaken, an able personnel in the faculty, a 
suitable specialization of their duties, a close relation 
between the trustees and the institution, alertness in 
profiting by the advance in the different depart- 
ments of human knowledge, a fitting appreciation 
of the relation between the college and the com- 
munity, a high ideal of knowledge, and a due sense 
of proportion between breadth and specialization.”’ 

These provisions seemed to the Association ade- 
quate to the situation, and indeed they at least imply 
many of the requirements which have since been 
specified in greater detail. 

We find no further recorded discussion of the 
matter until 1896, when a special committee on 
Unification of Collegiate Standards brought in a 
report, the burden of which was the impossibility 
of publishing a series of closely specialized tests 
which would not inevitably be misinterpreted. The 
Committee was, however, prepared to emphasize 
the importance of investigating the educational 
qualifications of the faculty, the financial status of 
the institution (although, in the words of the chair- 
man, ‘‘your committee shrinks from the sound of the 
word ‘money’ in any discussion of the higher things 
of life’) and the equipment as including buildings, 
libraries, laboratories and apparatus. Perusal of 
the entire report makes it quite clear that the 
Association already realized the need of inquiry into 
various specific qualifications and of relying upon the 
judgment and discretion of a well chosen committee. 

The reports of the next few years, while chiefly 
concerned with the consideration of various appli- 
‘ants and the resulting recommendations, emphasize 
the marked improvement in collegiate standards 
since the early days of the Association, and stress the 
increasing importance, due to elaboration of courses, 
of endowment and annual income. But by 1903, 
the A. C. A. again reached a point where revision 


of requirements seemed imperative if the Association 
was to keep pace with the rapid changes which were 
taking place in college education. A Committee on ° 
Standards was therefore appointed to report what 
changes or additions should be made to the require- 
ments formulated in 1896. The report presented 
at the subsequent annual meeting set forth a series 
of requirements covering the four points of adminis- 
tration, material resources, faculty, and degrees. 
Under administration we find the statement, “The 
board of trustees shall be so constituted as to support 
sound financial and educational methods.”’ Among 
the items to be considered in evaluating material 
resources, a productive endowment distinctly higher 
than the $500,000 standard fixed in 1896 is empha- 
sized. The requirements for faculty deal with 
number in proportion to number of students, aca- 
demic qualifications, liberal salaries, and freedom 
from preparatory instruction. The bachelor’s 
degree is to be based oh entrance requirements 
involving four years’ secondary school work, a 
minimum of two years residence, and graduation 
requirements based on four years of serious college 
study. Further restrictions are formulated for the 
higher degrees: the master’s degree to be given only 
for resident graduate work, or, as an honorary 
degree, for original work of high distinction; the 
doctor of philosophy not to be given causa honoris. 

Instead of defining a minimum requirement, the 
standard of measurable provisions was to be the 
average of those institutions already admitted. The 
report also provided that applications should be 
made by the institutions themselves, directly to the 
Committee on Standards, instead of to the Executive 
Committee, and that the decisions of the Committee 
should be reported to such officers of the applying 
institutions as ought to be informed of them. The 
report concludes with a clear and forceful statement 
of the necessity of considering each applicant as an 
individual case: 


“Tt is impossible to make identical standards which can 
be strictly enforced for the separate woman’s college, the 
affiliated college which draws largely from the resources of 
the University with which it is connected, and the state 
university: for the three kinds of institutions present widely 
diverse conditions. All the Committee can hope to do is to 
propose by way of advice certain limitations and safe- 
guards.” 


The next important step in the development of 
our recognition requirements was taken in 1908, 
when the Association adopted three recommenda- 
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tions of the Committee on Corporate Membership. 
The first two concerned coeducational institutions 
and provided that ‘there shall be a dean or adviser 
of women, above the rank of instructor, giving in- 
struction and counted a regular member of the 
faculty; and that “there shall be special provision 
through halls of residence, or in other buildings, for 
the social life of the women students.” The third 
recommendation was that “as an additional condi- 
tion to which much weight shall be given, there shall 
be women on the board of trustees.” 

In this same year it was agreed that in some 
requirements the minimum rather than the average 
found among the institutions already accepted 
should be used as a standard in recommending for 
membership. 

In 1909 and 1910 there was much discussion of 
requirements, due largely to the fact that no apply- 
ing institutions measured up to the standard as then 
defined, and several new plans were presented by 
the Committee along the lines of the collegiate 
standard of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. This idea met with much 
opposition, but a report was finally adopted which 
provided that ‘‘the standardization of colleges in 
academic and financial matters be now left to other 
agencies, and that the maintenance of suitable 
conditions for women in those institutions which 
admit them shall henceforth receive special em- 
phasis.”” The first academic standard adopted was 
that of the Carnegie Foundation; the second, Class I 
of the list prepared by the Bureau of Education. 
The Bureau had published such a list in 1911; it 
was revised in 1914, but not republished. Due to 
the unwillingness of the Bureau to publish this list, 
the Committee (which by this time had acquired 
its present title) in 1915 requested the appointment 
of a special committee to consider the choice of a 
standard of academic rating. As a result of this 
investigation, the choice fell on the approval of the 
American Association of Universities. 

In 1920 the Association underwent general re- 
organization as essential to the amalgamation of 
the A. C. A. and the Southern Association of 
College Women. The recommendations for re- 
organization: included the use of the approved lists 
of the following organizations as the basis for 
standardization: The Association of American Uni- 
versities, The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
The University of California, with whatever addi- 


tional requirements the Association adopted. For 


some years the Association had considered the ad- 
visability of accepting technical and professional 
schools, and at this time it was voted that the 
Association of American Medical Colleges be added 
to the list of accrediting agencies. The list of 
library schools which are members of the American 
Association of Library Schools was added the 
following year. 

The accrediting work of the S. A. C. W. presented 
another problem. The institutions on the accred- 
ited list of that organization had been investigated 
on the grounds of academic standing only. It was 
agreed that the new A. A. U. W., formed by the 
comhination of the two older organizations, should 
continue the accrediting work of the A. C. A. 
and that the institutions already on the list of the 
S. A. C. W. should be given a probationary period 
of five years in which to meet the non-academic 
requirements. 

To return to the question of rating agencies, the 
inability of the Association of American Universities 
to continue its accrediting work with sufficient 
rapidity led to convention action to drop this 
organization from the list. At the same time (1923), 
the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middie States and Maryland was added, 
thus completing the list as it now stands. The 
Committee report then presented emphasized once 
more the fact that approval by such rating agencies 
was only the first step in securing the recognition 
of the A. A. U. W. 

So much for the principal policies on which our 
recognition work is based. No attempt can here be 
made to, trace in detail the development of the 
machinery devised for putting these policies into 
practice. Our present procedure may, however, 
be ascertained from the study outline published 
elsewhere in the JouRNAL. 

But we can by no means write finis to the history 
of our recognition work. As the only accrediting 
agency concerned with the recognition of women by 
the institutions admitting them, we have still 
much work to do, and we must bring to it our best 
energies, the fruit of our forty-four years of experi- 
ence, as well as an attitude of open-mindedness, 
ready to keep pace with the development of higher 
education. Further chapters will be written at our 
future conventions—chapters, let us hope, that will 
mean as much to the next generation of college 
women, as the previous ones have meant to those 
of us who are already wise not only in the work of 


our own Committee but in the larger problems of 
standardization. 





THE RECOGNITION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
A STUDY OUTLINE FOR THE USE OF BRANCHES 


HIS outline may be used by branches for a program 

designed to acquaint the members of the A. A. U. W. 

with the work of our Committee on the Recognition 
of Colleges and Universities. The outline may be used as 
the plan for a report prepared by one member of the branch 
at the request of the Program Committee, or each topic 
may be assigned to one of a group. In either case, the 
leader should be ready to answer questions and should 
therefore make her preparations sufficiently in advance of 
the meeting to allow time to consult the executive secre- 
tary on any obscure points. 

I. What the A. A. U. W. means by recognition: 

The stamp of its approval on those colleges and 
universities which meet certain requirements, 
academic and otherwise, specified by the 
Association. 

If. Purpose of our recognition work: 

To establish certain standards and conditions in 
colleges and universities admitting women 
students, as 

A. Promoting high standards in education. 


B. Fostering professional opportunities on facul- 
ties for women. 

C. Securing for deans of women the prestige and 
dignity which should belong to that office 
for its greatest usefulness. 

D. Securing proper provision for the social life and 
health of women students. 


[1l. The Recognition Committees: 
A. The national committee. 
1. Personnel: 

Miss Ella Lonn, Ph.D., Chairman, Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Katherine R. Adams, Ph.D., Mills 
College, Cal. 

Miss Anne Dudley Blitz, M.A., University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss May L. Keller, Ph.D., Westhampton 
College, Richmond, Va. 

Miss Bernice V. Brown, Ph.D., Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. Responsible to the convention. 
B. The ten sectional committees. 
1. Chairmen: 

North Atlantic Section: Miss Thyrsa Amos, 
M.A., University of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, 
ra. 

South Atlantic Section: Miss Gillie Larew, 
Ph.D., Randolph-Macon College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Northeast Central Section: Miss Mary Ross 
Potter, M.A., Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Southeast Central Section: Miss Emily H. 
Dutton, Ph.D. Sweet Briar College, 
Sweet Briar, Va. 

Northwest Central Section: Mrs. John B. 
Johnston, M.A., 1943 E. River Road, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Southwest Central Section: Miss Martha 
M. Reid, M.A., University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

North Rocky Mountain Section: Mrs. C. 
Kk. M. Loux, B.A., 124 Johnson Ave., 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

South Rocky Mountain Section: Mrs. R. C. 
Campbell, B.A., 1075 Pennsylvania St., 
Denver, Colo. 

North Pacific Section: Miss Jessie M. 
Short, M.A., Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

South Pacific Section: Miss Katharine R. 
Adams, Ph.D., Mills College, Cal. 

2. Responsible to the national committee. 
C. How appointed at present. 
1. The national committee: 
a. The chairman is elected by the convention. 
b. The other members are appointed by the 
board of directors in consultation with 
the chairman. 
2. The sectional committees: 
Appointed by the sectional director. 


IV. Reasons for entrusting the work to a committee 
instead of a secretary: 


A. Committee composed of women of national 
reputation in college teaching and ad- 
ministration. 

B. Committee represents different parts of the 
country and different types of institutions. 

C. A committee is more impartial and unprej- 
udiced than an individual. 

D. Onus is too great for one person to bear. 


V. Procedure: 

A. Application must be made by the president or 
other responsible official, on printed forms 
supplied at his request by the executive 
office. 

B. Consideration by the sectional committee. 

1. All applications are first considered by the 
sectional committee. 

. The applying institution is visited by a 
member of the sectional committee before 
recommendations are made. 

3. The sectional committee, with the ratifica- 
tion of the national committee, admits to 
associate membership such applicants as 
partially fulfill the requirements. 

. The sectional chairman indicates to the 
president of the applying institution the 
points at which the institution falls short 
of the requirements. 

. The sectional committee recommends to the 
favorable consideration of the national 
committee such applicants as seem to 
them to have met the requirements. 

. Consideration by the national committee. 

1. The national committee makes an independ- 
ent study of all applications recommended 
by the sectional committee. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































. When a new application is considered by 
the national committee, a complete report 
of its findings is sent to the president of 
the applying institution by the chairman 
of the national committee. 

. Replies to queries made by the committee 

and any additional information furnished 


io) 


by the institution dre given due considera- 
tion at future meetings of the committee. 

4. The national committee recommends ap- 

plicants to the convention for recognition 
when it is satisfied that the requirements 
have been reasonably met. 

D. Vote of the national convention. ; 

A three-fourths vote of the duly accredited 
delegates present at a national convention 
grants recognition and makes the graduates 
of the institution eligible to national member- 
ship. 


VI. Requirements: 
A. Prerequisite rating. 

1. A college or university applying must have 
the approval of the accepted rating agency 
for the region in which it is located. 
These are as follows: 

The Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 

The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. 

The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

The University of California. 

Note: Institutions in territory for which no 
regional rating agency now exists are not 
debarred from applying for recognition, 
and the committee is not debarred from 
recommending to the Association admis- 
sion of such institutions. 

2. Professional Schools. 

a. In Medical Iducation the Association 
will use as its standard the list consti- 
tuting the membership of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges. 

b. In Schools of Librarianship the Associa- 
tion will use as its standard the list 
constituting the membership of the 
Association of American Library 
Schools. 


Acting under the vote of the convention of 
1921 the Association will defer action to- 
ward any type of education that has not 
clearly formulated its standards and 
prepared an approved list of institutions 
providing such education. 

B. Additional requirements. 

Further requirements have been formulated 
by the A. A. U. W. in the belief that the atti- 
tude of an institution toward women should 
be taken into account in determining its 
general standing. 

1. These requirements deal with adequate 
provision for 


a. Social life and health of women students. 
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b. Academie recognition of women on the 
faculty and in the student body. 

c. Recognition of women in the administra- 
tion. 


Note: For greater detail in regard to the in- 
formation sought on these points, see 
Information on Membership for Colleges 
and Universities, pp. 12-14. 

2. Since other accrediting agencies are con- 
cerned exclusively with academic stand- 
ards, the A. A. U. W. is thus making a 
unique contribution to higher education 
as it concerns women. 

3. In the consideration of these requirements, 
each application constitutes an individual 
case. 


VII. Reasons for basing individual membership on the 
accredited lists: 

A. Brings pressure to bear on institutions which 
permit inequality or inadequacy of educa- 
tional and professional opportunities for 
women even where the academic standard is 
unquestionable. 

L. Creates intelligent public opinion on standards 
in colleges, particularly among ineligible 
alumnae who wish to join the association. 


VIII. Relation of individual membership to accredited lists: 


A. Women holding approved degrees from fully 
accredited institutions (List I) are eligible 
to national membership. 

B. Women holding higher degrees from institu- 
tions on List II are eligible to national mem- 
bership. These universities cither do not 
confer the bachelor’s degree upon women or 
fail to meet the non-academic requirements 
in their provision for undergraduate women, 

C. Women holding approved degrees from 
partially accredited institutions (List ITI) 
are eligible to associate membership in the 
branches. 


IX. (Optional) History of our recognitions work: see 
article in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Note: The following publications may be secured from 


the executive office, 1634 Eye Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


1. Pamphlet: Information on Membership for Colleges 
and Universities, 1925. 
2. Committee Reports in JourNAL: 
October 1923 
May 1924 
May 1925 
3. Reprint from JourNat, January-March 1924: 
Academic Status of Women on College Faculties, 


by Dr. Ella Lonn. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR SPEAKERS 
It may be possible, if the branch can meet traveling 


expenses, to secure as a speaker at a branch meeting a 
member of one of our sectional committees, or of the 
national committee. 


E. B. 
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ADVANCE NEWS OF THE CONVENTION 


HE dates for our biennial convention, March 31, 

April 1 and 2, no longer belong to the remote 
future: in three short months delegates and visitors 
from our 387 branches will gather in Washington, 
D. C., for the forty-first general meeting of the 
Association. These women will come as the re- 
sponsible representatives of the interests, needs, and 
aspirations of 25,000 college trained women through- 
out the country. Will you be one of them? 

The opportunity to visit Washington at the time 
of year when it is loveliest, to meet distinguished 
women from all parts of the United States and 
from Europe, to have a share in the formulation of 
wise policies and a practical program for the A. A. 
U. W.—such an opportunity is not to be missed. 
We are urging every branch, no matter how small or 
how remote from the capital, to consider seriously 
ways and means of securing representation at this 
convention. We hope and expect to go far beyond 
the record of our last convention: 314 delegates 
from 107 branches. 

It is too early to make definite announcement of 
the program, but its general outlines have already 
been decided on. 
business sessions, the afternoons to conferences on 
such topics as education, international relations, 
fellowships and organization, the evenings to dis- 
tinguished speakers. As far as possible, each day 
will be planned as aunit. Due to the brevity of the 
convention, the social events will be concentrated on 
the day preceding the regular sessions, March 30. 
These will include a recepjion at the national 
clubhouse, and visits to educational centers in 
Washington. It is hoped that we may again be 
received at the White House. 

As the program is developed, further news will 
be sent to the branches, and the formal call to the 


convention will be issued the middle of February. - 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


A letter has already been sent to branch presidents re- 
garding hotel arrangements. We reprint here the informa- 
tion given, urging that reservations be made at once. 
Correspondence concerning reservations and rates should be 
sent direct to the hotel to which it is addressed, and should 
mention the A. A. U. W. convention. Thousands of visitors 
come to Washington during the spring vacation period, and 
it is therefore essential that reservations be made as early 
as possible. 


The mornings will be devoted to’ 


Headquarters: The Mayflower Hotel, Connecticut 
Avenue and DeSales Street, N. W. One hundred rooms 
have been reserved at the following rates: 

50 rooms at $5 Single and $7 Double 
50 rooms at $6 Single and $8 Double 

Additional single rooms are available at $7 and $8; 
double rooms from $9 to $12. 

All bedrooms at the Mayflower have private bath, 
circulating ice water and outside exposure, and are 
equipped with the most modern appointments. 


Other Hotels 


The Willard, Fourteenth Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N. W. Single rooms with bath, $5-$8; without 
$3. Double rooms with bath $7 up; without $5. 

The Washington, Fifteenth and F Streets, N.W. Single 
rooms: $5, $6, $7. Double rooms, double bed 2 persons, 
$8; twin beds, 2 persons, $10, large room, 3 single beds, 
$12. All rooms have a private bath with shower, tub, and 
running ice water. 

Lee House, Fifteenth and L Streets, N. W, Single room 
with bath, $3.50-$4; double room with bath $5-$6 (double 
bed), $7-$8 (twin beds). 

The Burlington, Vermont Avenue at Thomas Circle, 
N.W. Single room with bath $3-$3.50; single room without 
bath $2.50. Double room with bath, $5-$6; double room 
without bath $4. Suites of 2 to 4 rooms, with connecting 
bath, $2.50-$3 per day, per person. 

Stoneleigh Court, Connecticut Avenue and L Street, 
N.W. Single room with bath, $4 and up: two rooms and 
bath, 3 persons, $8 and up: two rooms and baths 4 persons, 
$9 and up; double room with bath $5 and up. Apartments 
having one, two or three baths are also available. 

Martinique Hotel, 1211 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Single 
room with bath, $4, $5, $6; double room with bath, $6, $7, 
$8. Available accommodations limited to twenty persons. 

Wardman Park Hotel, 2660 Woodley Road, N. W. 
rooms, $5; double rooms, $8. All rooms have private 
baths. Special rates given on specified number. 

Lafayette Hotel, Sixteenth and I Streets, N. W. Single 
rooms $4-$5; double rooms: double bed $6, twin beds, $7-$8. 
All rooms have private baths. 


Single 


TRANSPORTATION 


Delegates and visitors should purchase regular one-way 
tickets to Washington, securing from the ticket agent at 
the time of purchase certificates which will entitle holders to 
return tickets at one-half the regular one-way fare. Unless 
250 certificates are validated in Washington, reduced rates 
will not be available. Further information will be sent out 
in the call to the convention. 


Help us to make this meeting notable in our 
history, not only for enjoyment and good fellow- 
ship, but for accomplishment and constructive 
contribution to the development of education. 





A. A. U. W. BY-LAWS 


_ revision of by-laws is a very dull subject 
until we come to the convention and then it 
sometimes becomes so entertaining that it consumes 
more time than it should. By-laws of any growing 
organization must be brought up to date, but since 
they represent the means by which the real work of 
the association is done, the time allotted to them 
should be short. The Committee on Revision 
believes that if the delegates to the convention 
would study the proposed amendments which will 
go out with the ‘‘Call to the Convention” the by- 
laws could be amended more expeditiously. We 
would like to mention three classes of amendments 
which we shall offer to the next convention, and we 
urgently request that the delegates examine each 
amendment when they see them in the ‘Call.’ 

I. Several amendments will be offered which 
do rot change the meaning of the by-laws 
in question, but either make the phrases 
or clauses more uniform with the whole 
set of by-laws or make them clearer in 
meaning. 

Several amendments will be offered which 
are not meant to change the policy of the 
Association, but to bring the activities of 


the Association more in line with the 
present size and vision of its workers. A 
more adequate method of voting and the 
redefinition of the duties of officers and 
functions of committees are in this group. 

III. Another class of amendments has to do with 

with the definition of new activities and 
new affiliations of our Association in its 
national, sectional and state work. Our 
relation with the International Federation 
of University Women, the scope of the 
state and sectional work and the organiza- 
tion of these two divisions are outstanding 
examples of this class. 

One of the most difficult problems taken up by 
the committee has been to find a more adequate 
method of voting. The last two conventions have 
found no satisfactory solution. If the delegates 
do not concur with the committee in its conclusions, 
it is hoped that they will bring with them very 
definite and constructive ideas on this subject. 


Mary Arice PARRISH, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Revision of By-Laws. 


NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations requests sug- 
gestions for the following officers and chairmen to 
be elected at the convention: second vice-president, 
treasurer; sectional directors for the North Atlantic, 
Northeast Central, Northwest Central, Southwest 
Central, North Rocky Mountain, North Pacific 
and South Pacific Sections; chairmen of standing 


committees on Recognition, Standards, Fellowships, 


International Relations, Economic and Legal Status 


of Women, Publications, and Publicity. Sug- 


gestions should be sent to the chairman, Mrs. 
Roscoe I’. Anderson, 5856 Enright Avenue, Saint 
Louis, Missouri, not later than January 15. 


A WORD TO GENERAL MEMBERS 


ILL you not help our Committee on the 

Economic and Legal Status of Women to com- 
plete its survey of ourmembership? You have read 
of the nature and purpose of this survey in the Oc- 
tober JoURNAL, but since you are not affiliated witha 
branch of the Association you have not received the 
questionnaire. If you are sufficiently interested in 
knowing what progress college trained women have 
made in business and the professions, if you would 
like to help the Association to make a contribution 


to the general knowledge of this subject, if you will 
contribute five minutes and a two cent stamp to 


this study, write at once to the Executive Office, 
1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., and 
the questionnaire will be sent to you. We need 
the information you can give us whether you are 
holding a paid position or not. Help us to prove 
that our 26,000 members can codperate in conduct- 


ing a nation-wide survey. 





EDITORIAL 


STANDING BY OUR COMMITTEES 


3efore our national offices with a permanent 
staff were established at Washington, practically all 
the work of the Association had to be carried on by 
committees, and, indeed, our most important tasks 
are still entrusted to such groups of volunteer 
workers. These committee members are almost 
invariably professional women of ability—for therein 
lies their value as committee members—who must 
devote most of their time to their professional duties 
and must sacrifice their scant leisure for our business. 
The willingness with which this sacrifice is made 
brings home to us the double realization of our debt 
of gratitude to them and of their conviction of the 
value of the Association’s work. 

As we read over the list of standing and special 
committees published in the back of the JourNat, 
and realize that every one represents a group that is 
quietly going about a definite piece of work in which, 
to greater or less extent, the Association finds its 
reason for existence, we become aware of the amount 
of work and responsibility shouldered by these few 
women, and wonder how we may help to lighten their 
tasks. How can Headquarters help our national 
committees? How can the branches help? The 
JOURNAL? 

The function of Headquarters is, in general, to 
act as a clearing house for the business of the 
Association, to disseminate information, and to carry 
on the routine work in order that the energies of our 
officers and members may be devoted to carrying out 
the larger purposes of the Association. Head- 
quarters can do clerical and publicity work for the 
committees, can carry on a certain amount of cor- 
respondence for them, can keep them in touch with 
each other, and can bring to them a definite knowl- 
edge of our membership throughout the country, its 
needs and interests. 

The branches, too, can do much to help. Branch 
cojperation with national committees may take a 
variety of forms, but is chiefly of two kinds. In 
the first place, our members can help by informing 
themselves of the committee work, in order that 


they may be intelligent judges of the results and - 


wise legislators for future work. They can render a 
very real service to the committees by making their 
work known and understood by people outside the 


Association, particularly those who are in any way 
concerned, such as alumnae of institutions applying 
for recognition, or women eligible for A. A. U. W. 
fellowships. Every member of the Association 
should consider herself a publicity agent, respon- 
sible for creating intelligent public opinion regarding 
our work. Then there is the coéperation which 
consists in doing certain pieces of work for a com- 
mittee, such as compiling lists or other information 
from local sources, or answering questionnaires 
designed to secure data for a statistical study. 
Many valuable investigations and surveys can be 
made by special committees if the branches will 
guarantee this type of codperation, for we are 
peculiarly fortunate in having in our membership 
experts in many fields who will gladly undertake 
the evaluation of material collected by the branches. 

It seems fitting in this particular number of the 
JOURNAL to emphasize codperation with our Com- 
mittees on Recognition and Maintaining Standards, 
since the conclusion has been forced upon us that 
comparatively few of our members are fully informed 
on the work of these two extremely important com- 
mittees. If the branches will study their work, the 
committees will feel encouraged in their long struggle 
to raise the standards of higher education. 

And how can the Journauhelp? The Journavis, 
of course, the official organ of the Association, and 
as such should keep our members informed on its 
work, and therefore on the work of its committees. 
It is true that the present editor prefers articles to 
reports, so far as form is concerned; but the real 
problem confronting her is lack of space. An issue 
never goes to press in which there is adequate 
space for the material some one, or perhaps several, 
of our committees would like to put before our 
readers. This issue is an unusually full answer 
to the question raised, for we cannot often afford 
special numbers, but we hope the results will in this 
case justify the exclusion of everything that could 
possibly be omitted or postponed. The solution 
of the problem lies, of course, in the development 
of the JouRNAL, probably along the line of more 
frequent publication; meantime, we must seek a 
fair distribution of the available space among those 
committees who desire it. So if you would know 
what our committees are doing and how you can 
help them, read the JouRNaL! 
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STANDARDS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
OF WHAT CONCERN TO COLLEGE WOMEN 


CC )LLEGI. women have been prone to be rather 
sentimental about ‘the little red schoolhouse” 
of America. They have built about it a glamour, a 
romance, an idealism which made an excellent 
setting for the novelist and good chatter for the 
politician. But gradually this romantic idealism is 
fading. Perhaps we are getting too close to these 
schools. We spin by them in automobiles and in 
passing note they aren’t red but quite faded and 
stand bare and uninspiring to catch the noise and 
dust of the road. Or else we get stuck in the mud 
and ruts of the side road and romance is lost in 
inconvenience. 

Such has been the superficial interest of most of 
us in rural schools. Few of us have realized that 
many changes have taken place since the days when 
the small country school was making a real con- 
tribution. We know little or nothing about the 
ability of those who teach in rural schools or of those 
who are edueated there. Indeed, the true educa- 
tional status of rural schools and the effect they 
are having upon social conditions in the United 
States is not understood. 

When college women are concerned with standards 
in colleges and universities they forget that those 
standards are dependent in large measure upon what 
has preceded. 
years. College education must begin where high 
school left off. 


our years in college are just four 


What can be accomplished during 
college will depend as much upon the habits and 
attitudes, knowledge and skill which the student 
brings with-her as upon her native intelligence. 

The status of rural education also affects the 
thinking and acting of a large part of the population 
of our agricultural states. Most of the farmers and 
small town folk receive their only education in rural 
schools. It is they who later determine by their 
votes, who shall be the legislators of the state, what 
shall be the legislation. Many of the legislators are 
products of the rural schools. Can we as college 
women deny the influence which these voters, 


these legislators are having upon the total life of the 


. convening in January.” 


state including the status of state colleges and 
universities? 

Moreover it is possible for an excellent rural 
school directly to influence the thinking not only of 
its students but of the adult community as well. 
Dr. Ellsworth Collings has shown this in his book, 
An Experiment with a Project Curriculum, and Evelyn 
Dewey in New Schools for Old describes how it was 
done in Porter, Missouri, by Mrs. Harvey. 

As citizens of the United States we have pledged 
ourselves to the support of public education. 
Icquality of opportunity is a byword of our demo- 
cratic idealism. And yet as has been said: 
“quality of educational opportunity has in the 
past been the principle about which lay the most of 
discussion and the least of action. Ideals are ever 
in advance of accomplishment.” 

The Vermont Division of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women was the first to see the 
responsibility for college women in this field. In 
the Journal for January, 1925, was printed a paper 
by Marion Gary which had been read at Vermont 
college week in June, 1924. This speech stimulated 
the college women of that state to a piece of work 
which ended in an increased appropriation of from 
$3,000 to $30,000 from the State Legislature for 
rural schools. 

In “‘exas in October, 1926, Miss Mary Shipp 
Sanders, Third Assistant State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, discussed the status of rural 
education in Texas before the state meeting of the 
American Association of University Women. She 
stated that “the recent survey of the Texas public 
school system has given a new impetus to the de- 
mand for a reorganization of the rural school sys- 
tem—a measure endorsed for many years by leading 
educators of the state—and a county administration 
bill will be presented to the Fortieth Legislature 
Miss Sanders gave the 
following report of the status of rural education in 
Texas. 


is 
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Some Facts on Rurat EpucatTiIon In TEXAS 


1. Scholastic Population. The total scholastic population of Texas (ages 7-17) is 1,340,053. Of this 
number 729,267 or 54 per cent are in independent districts of 150 or more scholastics. The remaining 610,786 
or 46 per cent are in common school districts. 

2. Administration of Common School Districts. Common school districts are administered by county 
superintendents or county judges. In 103 of the 254 counties of Texas, rural schools are administered by 
county judges. The number of scholastics in rural districts in these counties is 74,877. 

3. Enrollment and Types of Schools. The total enrollment in rural schools in common school districts is 
537,245. The types and number of schools, number of teachers, and estimated enrollment in the various 
types are as follows: 

















. NUMBER OF NUMBER OF ESTIMATED 

TYPE OF SCHOOL ssmbene TEACHERS Pe ENT 

In oi ok oe ada re etn Ae erro d Dee Cd era ele na 4,438 4,438 134,140 
I hn. 05 ho he es al nae Rihes Lied Sa asides ta esta saa aaa eT Dd 3,238 6,476 196,280 
TU gc) st elt ag law ed ao al a et ee Beer a 1,279 3,83 118,110 
i NE NS a li ie si eta i aA ak Te ik aed 2,919 88,715 
I I gsi ac soe oe ae A de Rb we Ie eu aie oe 537 , 245 


4. School Term. The average school term in rural districts is about 63 months. 
5. Teachers Salaries. The average salary of urban teachers is $1155. The average salary of rural teachers 


is $700. 
6. Election of County Superintendents. County superintendents are chosen by popular vote every two 
years. ‘The only qualifications are residence in the county and possession of first grade or per- 


manent certificate. 

7. Supervision of Rural Schools. Because of heavy administrative duties, large number of schools, great 
distances to be travelled in visiting schools, and limited expense fund, county superintendents are unable 
to give professional supervision to schools. Except for Jeanes supervising teachers provided for Negro 
schools in 19 counties, county superintendents have no supervisory assistants. 

8. Salary of County Superintendents. Salaries of county superintendents are fixed by statute. They 
range from $1600 to $2800 (except in 7 counties). Salaries of city superintendents in 10 large Texas cities 
range from £4500 to $9000. 


A COMPARISON OF CITY AND County ScHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN TEXAS 


Rural Schools 

Unequal taxation: in many cases poverty taxed 
while great wealth escapes. 

Unequal advantages for children. 

Length of term varying from five to nine months: 
average 65 months. 

High school advantages for few. 

No professional supervision. 

Financial waste in small unit purchase of supplies. 


Urban Schools 
Uniform taxation: wealth of all taxed for education 
of all. 
Equal advantages for all children. 
Uniform length of term: usually nine months. 


High school advantages for all. 

Supervision. 

Financial saving through wholesale purchase of 
supplies. 


Economical grouping of pupils in conveniently lo- 
cated schools. 
Prompt payment of salaries by school board. 


Superintendent chosen on professional basis by a 
school board elected by people whose schools he 
serves. 


Many small schools: haphazard consolidation. 


County board not empowered to pay salaries 
promptly. 

Superintendent elected on political basis by all the 
people: in many instances by people whose 
schools he does not serve. 
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Urban Schools 


Professional qualifications of superintendent as high 
as board requires. 

Superintendent chosen from any part of country. 

Salary of superintendent fixed by board. 

Tenure of city superintendent determined by board 
on basis of competence. 


Average salary of teachers $1155. 


Following this report the Texas state meeting 
recommended to the branches in the state the study 
of an improved system of rural education in Texas 
and urged them to support appropriate legislation 
for the improvement of conditions. 

Oklahoma college women have also become vitally 
interested in the rural school situation of their state. 
The central interest of the program of the Oklahoma 
state meeting of the American Association of 
University Women in November, 1926, was rural 
education. At this meeting the state Super- 
intendent of Instruction and the Dean of the School 
of Education of the University of Oklahoma, leaders 
of education in Oklahoma, described the present 
situation. Miss Kathryn Long of the Department 
of Education of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College discussed conditions and made 
the following suggestions for study to the branches. 

Torics ror Stupy 
1. Model Schools and the Standardizations of 
tural Schools. 
a. Score one very good school and one poor one. 
b. Adopt a school which needs equipment and 
see how many needed bits of school sup- 
plies will be found among the things you 
intended to throw away. 
2. Home Backgrounds of the Rural School. 
a. The farm house. 
b. The farm parents. 
c. Food problems of the rural districts. 
d. Library and educational facilities of the 
rural home. 
3. The Financial Condition of Rural Districts. 
a. Percentage of owners, renters, and croppers. 
b. The net income of the rural districts 
(average through surveys). 
. Taxation problems of farm owners: mort- 
gages, liabilities, ete. 
. The budgeting of expenses. 


Rural Schools 


No professional qualifications except certificate re- 
quirement. 

Superintendent must be chosen from the county. 

Salary of superintendent limited by statute. 

Tenure of county superintendent usually two terms 
(4 years) by democratic tradition of rotation in 
office. 

Average salary of teachers $700. 


e. Amount given by the Oklahoma farm to 
education. 
. The 1922 Survey of the Oklahoma School System. 
A Comparative Study of Public School Systems 
of the Forty-Fight States. 
a. Financing of schools. 
». School buildings and equipment. 
c. ‘The training and certification of teachers. 
d. Attendance. 
Oklahoma Law as It Affects Schools. 
. Tax Code Revision 
. Federal, state, county, township, district 
units in school organization. 
. Osceola, the Ideal School Organization. 
. Oklahoma School Law. 
Rural Teacher. 
. Training and certification of teachers. 
». Tenure in the various types of schools. 
c. Salaries. 


By such initial steps the college women of these 
two southwestern states are beginning to see their 


responsibility to rural education. What is ac- 
complished will depend upon the definiteness of the 
program which they develop. ‘The Vermont women 
have given an excellent example of what may be 
accomplished through a program of action which is 
not afraid of time. Any plan for the betterment of 
rural school conditions needs to aim definitely to 
inform and convince a large group of voters.® All 
education proceeds slowly, especially when the 
pupils are the adult population of a state and the 
teachers are a relatively small body of volunteer 
workers. If the college women of the various 
states can catch the vision of their own power, 
bravely attacking a definite program for two or 
three years, education in rural schools will gradually 
cease to be a social liability and become a source for 
constructive social progress. 
Lots HAYDEN MEEK. 





THE TOY EXPOSITION IN FORT WORTH 


URING National Education Week, November 

eight to thirteen, the Education Committee 
assisted by the Preschool group of the Fort Worth, 
Texas, Branch of the American Association of 
University Women"arranged and directed a toy 
exposition at one of the large department stores. 
There were 1566 people who attended the exposi- 
tion, 675 who listened to the lectures, and 320 
children who attended the story hours. 

We attempted quite an ambitious program of 
lectures for each afternoon. The American Asso- 
ciation of University Women provided Monday 
afternoon’s program, Mrs. H. B. Grace giving a talk 
on “The Pre-School Movement” and Mrs. H. C. 
3urke on ‘‘Nursery Schools.”” Miss Kuykendall, 
Kindergarten Supervisor of the city schools, pre- 
sented the program on Tuesday, assisted by a 
“kindergarten band” and by school children in a 
clever interpretation in costume of Old King Cole. 
Wednesday was Texas Woman’s College Day with 
Irving Ball, head of the education department, 
lecturing on “Play,’’ and Miss Blair, supervisor of 
their practice kindergarten telling how to make toys, 
while her class of eleven boys and one girl was 
making toys out of clay and building a store of 
Patty Hill blocks. Thursday was Texas Christian 
University Day. Mr. Woodward, instructor in 
child psychology, lectured on “Plays and Games for 
Children of Various Ages,” and Mrs. Helen Murphy, 
their physical director, spoke on outdoor play. 
Dr. Pritchett of the Southern Methodist University 
lectured Friday afternoon on “Child’s Guidance—or 
Discipline.” The City Recreation Department 
provided story-tellers each afternoon at four for the 
children’s story hour. We were quite fortunate in 
procuring so much excellent talent here at home; 
everyone was interested in the project and was 
glad to appear on the program. 

The grouping of the toys was based on Minnetta 
Sammis Leonard’s pamphlet “Best Toys for Children 
and Their Selection”’ with some additions, such as a 
display of Victrola records for children arranged for 
nursery, kindergarten and school age; a display of 
books for children grouped by ages; and an exhibit 
of books for parents. We arranged the whole toy de- 
partment of Sanger Brothers’ store, grouping all the 


toys by ages. It would have been better to have 
made a selection of only the most suitable toys for 
each group in order to help adults in choosing toys. 

Mrs. Moss of the Dallas Branch coiperated with 
us in selecting and sending us some children’s 
books from their display for Children’s Book Week 
given at Sanger Brothers’ in Dallas. We were able 
just a few days before the exposition to procure new 
orthophonic Victrola records for children for our 
demonstrations. Only a few of these new records 
have been made for children so far. 

Practically all the members of the Fort Worth 
Branch coédperated in this our first public venture of 
a strictly educational nature. The Art Committee 
made posters; each forenoon and afternoon different 
members of the Branch served as hostesses; others 
worked on the Registration Committee, keeping tally 
of the attendance; one member of the preschool 
group was in charge of the arrangement of each of 
the groups of toys; another member arranged the 
books for parents; another, the books for children, 
and still others demonstrated Victrola records. 
The Publicity Committee gave us splendid publicity 
in the way of news articles and a number of pictures, 
and Mrs. Hicks, president of the Fort Worth Branch, 
presided at the lectures. The project was certainly 
worth while if it did no more than to create such 
interest in the Branch itself. 

Sanger Brothers’ advertising department provided 
2000 printed programs, furnished the placards for 
the display itself, ran a large Sunday advertise- 
ment and each day announced the program in the 
paper. They also had a window display with 
placards announcing the daily program, with the 
information that it was National Education Week, 
and that the toy exposition was sponsored by the 
American Association of University Women. 

A printed leaflet was distributed at the exhibit 
suggesting a recommended list of books, pamphlets 
and magazines for a parent’s book shelf. We also 
distributed some pamphlets on children’s play 
which were sent us by the University of Texas 
Extension Department. 

(Grace McGrecor Davisson 
Chairman of Education Committee 
Fort Worth Branch. 





MATERIAL DISTRIBUTED FROM THE EDUCATIONAL OFFICE 


LEAFLETS ON THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Educational Program. 


Educational Policies of the American Association 
of University Women: Past and Future. Helen 
Thompson Woolley. 


New Ventures in Education for University Women. 
Lois Hayden Meek. 


Possibilities in the Elementary School Project. 
Agnes L. Rogers. 


A Preschool Project for University Women. Lois 


Hayden Meek. 


lrances 
Helen 


Progress of the Educational Program. 
Fenton Bernard, Lois Hayden Meek, 
Thompson Woolley. 


The above leaflet 
national educational 


and reprints describe the 
program of the American 
Association of University Women in_ preschool, 
elementary and adolescent education. They may 
be secured in quantity for distribution by branch, 
state and sectional officers. 


QUTLINES FOR BRANCH MEETINGS 
Outline for Presentation of the Educational Program 


in Preschool, Elementary and Adolescent Educa- 
tion. 


‘ 
An outline with references for a branch meeting 
devoted to informing the entire membership about 
the educational program. 


Outline for Discussion of Preschool Education. 
An outline with references for a branch meeting 

devoted to this particular phase of the program. 

Outline for Discussion of Elementary Education. 


An outline with references for a branch meeting 
devoted to elementary education. 


Outline for Discussion of Adolescent Education. 
An outline with references for a branch meeting 
devoted to adolescence. 


STUDY OUTLINES 
Guidance Materials for Study Groups: How Chil- 
dren Build Habits. 


A pamphlet of 100 pages written by Lois Hayden 
Meek for the guidance of the preschool study 
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groups. Contains outlines, questions, page refer- 
ences in bibliographies, and suggestions for making 
observations and keeping records of children’s 
behavior. Thirteen topics are included, such as 
Heredity, Environment, Learning, Habit, Food, 
Emotion, Fear, Anger, Affection. Price 25¢. 


Interests of Young Children. 


An outline with page references in bibliography 
for the use of preschool study groups. Includes 
such topics as Play, Toys, Dolls, Making ‘Things, 
3uilding Materials, Blocks, and Indoor Play Rooms. 
Price 10¢. 


Child Health 


An outline with bibliography for the use of study 
groups. ‘Topics include Heredity, Physical Growth, 
Nutrition, Health Habits, Play and Sex Hygiene. 
Price 10¢. 


Outline on Elementary Education. 


An outline with bibliography for the use of study 
groups in elementary education. 
Modern Progressive Kindergarten and 
Primary Education, Changing Ideals in Public 
iducation, and The Philosophical Basis of Elemen- 
tary I¢ducation. 


Topics include 
Schools, 


Adolescence. 


An outline with references for the use of study 
groups in adolescence. 


INFORMATION FOR ()RGANIZING AND CON- 
DUCTING StTuDY WoRK 


Bulletin II. 
Service. 


State Facilities for Traveling Library 
A survey of the traveling library service offered by 
the states to individuals and study groups. 


Bulletin V. 


Suggestions for the organization of study groups. 


Information for Study Groups. 


Annotated List of Traveling Library Books and 
Pamphlets. 


A leaflet containing a list of the books and pam- 
phlets in the traveling library of the American 
Association of University Women with directions 
for borrowing. 





PRESCHOOL, ELEMENTARY AND ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 


REFERENCE BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Traveling Library. 

Books and pamphlets on preschool, elementary 
and adolescent education will be lent from the 
Educational Office to members and study groups. 
See leaflet Annotated List of Traveling Library Books 
and Pamphlets. 


Additional Pamphlets. 


The Educational Office has brought together a 
large group of pamphlets, reprints and magazine 
articles on various phases of preschool, elementary, 
and adolescent education which will be re-sold at 
cost price to individual members and study groups. 
This service has been given in order that members 
may secure groups of pamphlets from one central 
place. There are also a number of pamphlets 
which are distributed free. Below is a list of the 
available pamphlets 


MODERN TENDENCIES IN SCHOOLS 


Keeping Pace with the Advancing Curriculum. Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association. Sep- 
tember and November, 1925. 40¢. 

Liberalizing Movements in Elementary Education. Patty 
S. Hill. Proceedings of the Progressive Education 
Association. 5¢. 

The New Republic, Educational November 12, 
1925. Articles by William Heard Kilpatrick, W. W. 
Charters, George D. Strayer and others. 15¢. 

New Vistas in Education. Gertrude Hartman. 2¢. 

Preparing for an Education. Stanwood Cobb.  5¢. 

Progressive Education and Character Building. Florence 
ii. Bamberger. 5¢. 

The Project as an Educational Instrument. Progressive 
Education. Articles by Gertrude Hartman, Frederick 
Bonser, Edward Yeomans, Ellsworth Collings and 
others. 25¢. 

Psychoanalysis and the School. HH. Creighton Miller. 8¢. 

Significant Phases of Elementary Education. Bessie Lee 
Gambrill. 2¢. 


Section. 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS IN EUROPE 


The New Education in Europe. Descriptions of Schools in 
Kngland, France, Germany, Russia and Czechoslovakia. 


Progressive Education Association. 25¢. 
Experiments in French Schools. M. 
Cousinet. 5¢. 
Foreign Schools, List of. 
tion. 4¢. 
The New Schools. Adolph Ferriere. 5¢. 
Progressive Schools in Europe. Carleton W. Washburne. 


5¢. 


Primary Roger 


Progressive Education Associa- 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Daily Schedule of Rational Habits for School Children. 
Max Seham. 5¢. 
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Descriptions of Progressive Schools. Delegates Conference 
Progressive Education Association. 5¢. 

Field Work. Charles W. Finley and JamesS. Tippett. 35¢. 
Illustrated Mathematical Talks by Pupils of the Lincoln 
School. Lincoln School of Teachers College. 50¢. 

The Lincoln School Library. Anne T. Eaton. 10¢. 

Schoolroom Aquaria. The Lincoln School of Teachers 
College. 10¢. 

Selected List of Poetry and Stories. 
garten Union. 12¢. 

Vacation Activities and the School. 
Teachers College. 30¢. 


International Kinder- 


Lincoln School of 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


The Elementary School and the Individual Child. 
Loring Richards. 5¢. 

Individual Instruction. Articles by Frederick Burk, Carle- 
ton W. Washburne, Helen Parkhurst and others. Pro- 
gressive Education Association. 25¢. 

Laziness in School Children. TraS. Wile. 8¢. 

The Mentally Retarded Child in the Public Schools. 
Scott Berry. 8&¢. 

The Public-School Clinics in Connection with a State School 
for the Feeble-Minded. Edith FE. Woodill. 8¢. 

The Relation of the School to the Mental Health of the Average 
Child. Jessie Taft. 8¢. 


Esther 


Charles 


SEX INSTRUCTION 


Answering Children’s Questions. 

Child Questions and Their 
Hygiene Association. 5¢. 

The Established Points in Social Hygiene Education 1905— 
1924. Maurice A. Bigelow. 5¢. 

The Mother’s Reply. Nellie M. Smith. 5¢. 

Sexin Children. Jessie Taft. 1¢. 

The Sex Side of Life: An Explanation for Young People. 
Mary Ware Dennett. 15¢. 

What to Read on Social Hygiene. 
Association. Tree. 


Cecile Pilpel. 
Answers. 


10¢. 


American Social 


American Social Hygiene 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Bulletin of the State University of Towa—Pre-School Labora- 
tory of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. Free. 

Bulletin of the State University of lowa—What the University 
of Iowais Doing for Children. Free. 

Child Study in the Preschool Field. LoisHayden Meck. 2¢. 

Habit. William Heard Kilpatrick. 6¢. 

The Research Clinic as an Instrument for Child Study. 
V. Cunningham. 2¢. 

Significance of the Preschool 
Woolley. 2¢. 

Your Child. Infant Welfare Society of Minneapolis. 


Bess 


Age. Helen Thompson 


10¢. 


HEALTH 


Children of Preschool Age in Gary, Indiana. Elizabeth 
Hughes and Lydia Roberts. 20¢. 

Child Care. Mrs. Max West. 10¢. 

Good Teeth. U.S. Public Health Service. 5¢. 

Health Training of the Pre-School Child. Sidonie M. Gruen- 
berg. 10¢. 
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How to Get Children to Eat Vegetables. 
Society of Minneapolis. 1¢. 

How to Get Children to Drink Milk. 
of Minncapatis. 1¢. 

Rickels. Josephine Hemenway Kenyon. 10¢. 

Safeguarding the Health of the Preschool Child. 
Clark. 2¢. 

The Young Child’s Health. 


Infant Welfare 


Infant Welfare Society 


Judith 
Henry L. K. Shaw. 30¢. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS 


How to Start a Cooperative Nursery. 
10¢. 

The Nursery School Movement in England and America. 
Imma Henton. 25¢. 

A Nursery School Experiment. 

The Nursery School Movement. 


Ethel Puffer Howes. 


Harriet M. Johnson. 75¢. 

Arnold Gesell. 15¢. 

Preschool Issue, Progressive Education. Articles by Arnold 
Gesell, M. V. O’Shea, Helen T. Woolley, and others. 
50¢. 

Ruggles Street Nursery School and Training Centre—Cam- 
bridge Nursery School. 10¢. 

Stunts in a Play School. WKatharine Dummer Fisher. 2¢. 


PLAY 


Backyard Playgrounds. U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
Best Toys for Children and Their Selection. 
Sammis Leonard. 40¢. 


Free. 
Minnetta 


A Catalogue of Play Equipment. Jean Lee Hunt. 
Home Play. W.C. Batchelor. 15¢. 
Home Playground and Indoor Playroom. 
tecreation Association of America. 
Home Playgrounds. 


35¢. 


Playground and 

10¢. 

teprint from Oklahoma Vocational 
Education News. 1¢. 

How to Equip a Play Room. Alice M. Corbin. 10¢. 

The Indianapolis Toy Exposition. Frances Doan Streight- 
off. 2¢. 

Layout and Equipment of Playgrounds. Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 50¢. 

Play and Playgrounds. Joseph Lee. 10¢. 

Play and Recreation. U.S. Children’s Bureau. 

Play Equipment for the Nursery. Neva L. Boyd. 

Playthings. Bureau of Educational Experiments. 20¢. 

Specifications for Home-Made Apparatus. Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 5¢. 


10¢. 
10¢. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Anxiety and Fear, Frankwood E. Williams. 8¢. 

The Child and the Home. Marianna Taylor. 8¢. 

Childhood: The Golden Period for Mental Hygiene. 
A. White. 8¢. 

Child Management. D. A. Thom. 5¢. 

Community Responsibility in Mental Hygiene. 
E. Williams. 8¢. 

Directions for Treatment of Enuresis. 
Society of Minneapolis. 1¢. 

Education and Mental Hygiene. C. MacFie Campbell. 8¢. 

Enuresis as a Psychological Problem. Uelen T. Woolley. 
5¢. 

The Experiences of the Child: Wow They Affect Character 
and Behavior. C. MacFie Campbell. 8¢. 

Extra-Medical Service in the Management of Misconduct 
Problems in Children. 


William 


Frankwood 


Infant Welfare 


Marion E. Kenworthy. 8¢. 


Feeding Problems of Young Children. 
2¢. 

Habit Clinics for the Child of Preschool Age. 
10¢. 

Halit Training for Children. 
of Mental Diseases. 10¢. 

How to Avoid Spoiling the Child. 

Imagination. Child Study Association of America. 

The Little Child and Fear. Elizabeth Cleveland. 2¢. 

Mental Hygiene and Childhood. Frankwood KE. Williams. 
1¢. 

Normal and Abnormal Repression. 

Obedience. Cecile Pilpel. 10¢. 

Principles of Mental Hygiene Applied to the Management of 
Children Predisposed to Nervousness. Lewellys F. 
Barker. 8¢. 

The Right to Marry. Adolph Meyer. &¢. 

A Selected List of Books on Mental Hygiene and Allied 
Subjects. Frankwood E. Williams. §¢. 

Success and Failure as Conditions of Mental Health. 
liam H. Burnham. 8¢. 

Suggestions for Reading in Mental Hygiene. 
Ormsby and Frankwood E. Williams. Free. 

Truth and Falsehood. Sidonie M. Gruenberg. 10¢. 

What is Mental Hygiene? Frankwood E. Williams. 


C. Rowena Schmidt. 
D. A. Thom. 
Massachusetts Department 


Lewellys F. Barker. 8¢. 
10¢. 


Adolf Meyer. 5¢. 


Wil- 


Kathleen 


Free. 


ADOLESCENCE 


The Application of Psychiatry to High-School Problems. 
Anne T. Bingham. 8¢. 

College Mental-Hygiene Problems. 
8¢. 

Mental Disorder in Adolescence. 
8¢. 

Mental Hygiene and Our Universities. 
8¢. 

Mental Hygiene Problems of Normal Adolescence. 
Taft. 8¢. : 

Management of Acute Mental-Hygiene Problems 
Among College Men. Harry N. Kerns. 8¢é. 


Arthur H. Ruggles. 


Milton A. Harrington. 
Angus W. Morrison. 
Jessie 


Found 


RURAL EDUCATION 


The A. A. U. W. 
Reynolds. 2¢. 

Constructive Tendencies in Rural Education. 
M. Cook. 5¢. 

The Rural School and the Chamber of Commerce. 
of Commerce of the United States. Free. 

The Improvement of Rural Schools by Standardization. 
Edith A. Lathrop. 10¢. - 

The Rural-Teacher Situation in the United States. 
Carney. 5¢. 

State Aid to Weak Schools. 


and Rural School Education. Annie 


Katherine 


Chamber 


Mabel 


J. F. Abel. Free. 


OTHERS 


Group Study for Parents. Evav.B.Hansl. 10¢. 
Home Economics and the Education of Children. 
Hayden Meek. 2¢. 


The Progressive Parent. 


Lois 


Progressive Education. Articles 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Edward Yeomans, Ernest 


t. Groves, Ethel 8. Dummer and others. 25¢. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Guidance of Childhood and Youth: Readings in Child Study. 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg, Editor. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1926. Pp. xi, 324. 

This compilation provides a source book of selections 
covering the aspects of child nature which are of special 
interest to parents, teachers, social workers, camp direc- 
tors, and others who have to deal with children. It was 
prepared under the auspices of the Child Study Association 
of America as a sequel to their Outlines of Child Study and 
was edited by the author of Parents and Sex Education 
who also edited the Outlines. 

The extracts are selected from the writings of a large 
number of authorities, some as recent as last year, others 
dating back more than a generation; the point of view of 
all may be described as modern, the child being considered 
“as an organism, rather than as a finished automaton, for 
example, or as pure intellect.’’ The authors are clearly 
more concerned that the mysterious little creature should 
become a good adult than that he should become a good 
child. 

The subjects treated include the following: The native 
instincts and emotions and the formation of habits: the 
child’s development from infancy through the preschool 
vears to adolescence; sex education, heredity, the excep- 
tional child, mental tests; discipline, truth and falsehood, 
curiosity, fear; constructing and destroying, imagination, 
play, ambitions and vocations, rivalry and competition, 
fighting; use of money, collecting and other hobbies, clubs 
and gangs, books and reading, nature in the life of the child; 
coeducation. An introductory summing-up by the editor 
gives unity to each group of selections. There are indexes 
by author and by subject. 

Short extracts, however well selected, are unsatisfying 
to the student and cannot, of course, take the place of the 
complete works from which they come; yet one whose life 
or work is with children is inevitably busy and cannot be 
an extensive reader. However these short readings may 
serve to open up new vistas, to be “followed as time 
and resources permit. The book is particularly well 
adapted to the use of study groups and will go far toward 
solving their perennial problem of getting and circulating 
a sufficient number of books to give that all-round view 
without which these subjects can hardly be discussed 
profitably. : 

MarGaret Dismorr THOMPSON. 

Washington, D.C. 


Reading with a Purpose: A Series of Reading Courses. Edited 
by American Library Association. 
Library Association, 1925, 1926. 


Chicago: American 


teading with a Purpose is a series of reading courses 
dealing with specific subjects. Its general purpose is to 
put at the disposal of the public, literature which will act 
as a guide for those wishing to study certain subjects in 
order to build up a background of general knowledge. 
Each pamphlet consists of two parts; the first discussing 
the particular subject, and the second recommending books 
which, when read consecutively, will give a general knowl- 
edge of the subject. The include more 
than twenty-five subjects. Many are ready and may be 
obtained from public libraries. This review will consider 
four of the pamphlets. 


entire set will! 


In Biology, Vernon Kellogg, Secretary of the National 
Research Council, states that part of his purpose is ‘‘to 
indicate first the various subjects and phases of the study of 
living things which can be taken up separately and in a 
fairly logical order of sequence.’”’ Dr. Kellogg discusses 
separately the biological sciences of morphology, physiology, 
and embryology, and traces their interrelation. He shows 
that heredity and variation are the fundamental factors in 
the evolution of all plants and animals. The behavior of 
the individual is necessarily conditioned by his heredity 
and his environment. Sociological problems such as educa- 
tion, immigration, and mental deficiency can only be com- 
prehended adequately by an understanding of these basic 
principles and processes of life. 

Everett Dean Martin, Director of People’s Institute of 
New York, begins his Psychology and Its Uses with the 
definition of psychology as ‘‘an attempt to gain a scientific 
understanding of human nature,’’ an understanding neces- 
sary for social adjustment of individuals. He first dis- 
tinguishes between what he calls common sense psychology 
and scientific psychology, emphasizing the fact that to have 
accurate knowledge of people with whom we associate we 
must use scientific methods as a basis for judgments rather 
than chance impressions. 

In Our Children, Michael Vincent O’Shea, Professor of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, says that society is only 
now beginning to appreciate that “the stability and 
progress of society depend upon the physical, intellectual 
and moral development of childhood and youth.” 

The author states that since life is a continuity the pre- 
school years are the foundation of those following and 
adolescent years are but a continuation of those preced- 
ing. Parents and those having the care of children should 
be familiar with the phenomena underlying each period of 
childhood that they may help the child make the best social 
adjustment by giving him a suitable education at each 
stage through which he must pass. 

American Education was prepared by Professor William 
F. Russell of Teachers College, Columbia University. His 
recommended readings include seven books. The first 
takes up the meaning of education and a description of the 
process of education. Next is given a survey of public 
education in the United States followed by three books 
which discuss teaching. What are the methods being used 
in school today and why are they being used—questions 
which trouble many who were educated twenty-five years 
ago. Following these is a book which makes a comparison 
of old and new conditions in school and the final book is a 
short summary and encouraging point of view for the whole 
course. 

For those wishing a general, non-technical, yet compre- 
hensive discussion of the particular subject, these four 
pamphlets are most adequate. They are clear-cut, definite 
and, though general in scope, very specific in the statement 
of scientific facts. Written by specialists, they render an 
excellent service to the reading lay public. Their special 
merit, however, lies in the fact that they are so stimulating 
as not only to hold the interest of the reader through each 
brief discussion, but to create in him a desire to make a 
more intensive study of the particular subject. 


Neu Boyp TayYLor. 
Washington, D. C. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS'! 


Linui SKONHOFT 


CCORDING to the resolution passed at the 

Oslo Conference in 1924, the Committee on 
Standards was advised to send out a questionnaire 
to all national federations, asking for detailed in- 
formation as to educational institutions and uni- 
versities, and the basis for membership in each 
country. 

It was soon evident that it was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to form questions that would be everywhere 
applicable or even easily understood, most technical 
terms of education having a different meaning in 
different countries.2. The accompanying graph, 
though giving a correct illustration of the answers 
received from 23 national federations,*® may conse- 
quently in some cases not convey an adequate 
expression of the educational system of the country 
concerned. On the whole, the graph is to be con- 
sidered as a first rough sketch only, to be more 
varefully worked out by each national federation, 
and again compiled by the Committee. From it 
some deductions may be drawn: 

Elementary or Primary Education in most 
countries begins about the age of six. Preschools, 
nursery schools or kindergartens have not been 
taken into consideration. ‘There is a great variety 
in the length of the elementary course. In some 
instances there is no definite length of time, the 
attainment of a certain standard, but not a definite 
number of years, being the deciding point. 

Secondary Iducation* in many countries com- 
mences about the age of twelve, namely, at the 

1 This report has been slightly changed since its pres- 
entation at Amsterdam by the Convenor. 

2 Some examples may illustrate this fact: Candidate— 
in English, a person put forward for appointment to some 
office or examination; in several Teutonic languages, a per- 
son with a certain university degree of greatly varying 
value. High school—in English, a secondary school of a 
certain type; in several Teutonic languages, an institute 
(mostly of technology) of university rank. Staatsexamen— 
in German, a university examination giving admission to 
certain official positions; in Dutch, a secondary school 
examination giving admission to the university. 

* Before May, 1926. Later answers could not be re- 
garded, but will appear on the next graph. 

‘ The Convenor is greatly indebted to the Committee on 
Secondary Education of the I. F. U. W. for its material, 
which proved to be of great assistance. 


beginning of adolescence. Generally speaking, two 
distinct types of secondary education can be dis- 
tinguished, ‘Type A and Type B. 

In countries of the A Type, secondary education 
goes on for a comparatively short time, ending 
about the age of seventeen. The aim of this 
course is, among others, to prepare the pupils both 
for the highest general courses and for the special 
courses at a university, or some institution of which 
the standards and methods of learning are on a par 
with those of a university. 

Countries of the B Type prefer a somewhat 
longer course in the secondary school, continuing 
to the age of nineteen. In many cases this course 
is divided into two parts, namely, a lower or medium 
course and a higher one. he lower or medium 
course is, again speaking generally, equivalent to 
the whole secondary course of Type A. The 
higher course conveys the highest general education 
of the country concerned. Its aim is, among others, 
to train pupils for study in a special field at one of 
the departments of a university. 

‘The difference between the two types might also 
be expressed in this way: . 

Type A: Ilementary education plus secondary 
education (lower or medium course) 
plus university training (highest general 
courses plus specialized courses). 

Type B: Elementary education plus secondary 
education (lower and medium course 
plus highest general course) plus uni- 
versity training (specialized courses). 


The main point in this statement is the different 
point of view regarding the highest 
education. 

In the Middle Ages, all Iuropean universities 
were of the same general type (corresponding to 
the A Type), but after the Reformation a kind of 
schism took place, the development of higher educa- 
tion continuing in two directions. 

In some countries the old ideal of the university 
was kept up, and along with it the secluded life of 
the students, living in residence, on which the 
attainment of a degree partly depended. In other 
countries most of the highest general courses were 


general 
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made part of secondary education, at the end of 
which course a degree or a diploma or a certificate 
was given, through which the admission to the 
special courses of the university was obtained.® 
Thus the universities reserved for themselves 
specialized training in departments or colleges, 
leading up to special or professional degree (‘Type B). 
‘The students were not supposed to live in residence, 
and their university life was accordingly of a differ- 
ent kind. 

In our present times the two types still exist. 
Students of the A Type still go to the universities 
of their home country to get the highest “‘liberal 
education” in the English sense of the word. Gen- 
erally they do not think of a profession, they special- 
ize according to their taste and interests without 
thinking of a position, the attainment of which 
depends on an examination or a degree. 

Students of a country where the university is of 
the B Type, flock to it with a different aim in view. 
They come to train themselves for some special or 


professional work, medicine, law, teaching in 


secondary schools, ete., having already finished their 
general training in a secondary school. 
Reflecting this double development, the national 
federations affiliated with the International Fed- 
eration are also of two distinct types, A and B, 


again speaking generally. 

In Type A a considerable number of the members 
are women (not infrequently women of leisure), 
who have had a liberal education at a university, 
keenly interested in social and international prob- 
lems, with a wide mental horizon, but often with a 
comparatively short university training and with 
hardly any experience in scientific study (research). 

Type B on the other hand, has a membership to 
a great extent consisting of a totally different kind 
of women. In the latter case, these members will 
have had their highest general education at a 
secondary school and at a time when they were 
less mature, mentally and personally; they will 
lack the experience of a life in residence, but on the 
other hand, their experience in scholarship and 
research will be considerably longer, because they 
have trained themselves in a more searching study 
in one specialized field. 

On the graph, the highest general education has 
been indicated in each case, but specialized or 
professional training has been shown to a point 
only where it makes the woman eligible for mem- 


‘Cf. English “Bachelor of Arts,’’ a final university 
degree, and the linguistically equivalent French term -‘‘le 
Baccalaureat,”’ indicating a degree giving admission to a 
university. 


bership in her national federation. Consequently 
the minimum has been indicated only. In various 
cases, the professional or specialized training is 
considerably longer than the finishing line on the 
graph, but information on this point was too in- 
completely given to enable the convenor to indicate 
it on the graph. Because of this incomplete 
information the difference between the bulk of the 
members in the A Type and those in the B Type 
could not find any expression on the graph. One 
degree has been added wherever information had 
been received—the Ph.D. Its greatly varying 
value makes one wish that it might be possible to 
coin new international university terms or degrees, 
expressing as far as possible the same standard in 
scientific work. 

Since the foundation of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, its officers have been 
fully aware of the difficulty of forming a suitable 
membership statement. They have tried to solve 
the difficulty by saying that the English or American 
Bachelor of Arts (Type A) was to be equivalent to 
the final examination of a lycée, gymnasium or 
athenee (namely, the highest general course of Type 
B) plus a two years’ training at a university. This, 
however, is only an apparent solution of the problem, 
to be used in theory but not in practice. As men- 
tioned above, no students from countries of the B 
Type enter a university for a two years’ course, 
which is too short a time for any specialized train- 
ing. It would just give her (or in casu him) a 
smattering of some science, but it: would in most 
cases not lead to any ending or conclusion. In 
many countries it would not even be regarded as 
desirable by university authorities to encourage 
that kind of study, and it would hardly be called 
“university training.” Therefore members of this 
kind (lycée plus two years) will always be a small 
minority in a national federation, and they will play 
no role in its life or work. A great number of 
interested and efficient women in these countries 
who have had the highest general education of their 
country, but who do not fit into this frame, cannot 
be admitted according to the regulations of the 
I. F. U. W. and those of the national federations 
influenced by it. 

It is my personal belief, and I think I may add 
that of the Committee, that we shall have to face 
this problem and work it out one way or the other. 
Personally, I dare not put any suggestion of a 
revision of the membership paragraph before the 
members. Fundamentally it is a question of what 
is the deepest motive and aim of the International 
Federation. Is it the understanding mind, or is it 
scholarship, or is it a combination of both? 





SECOND CONFERENCE ON THE CAUSE AND CURE OF WAR 


HE Second Conference on the Cause and Cure 

of War, just closing as the JouRNAL is in press, 
is of such interest and importance to the Interna- 
tional Relations work in the branches, that the 
findings, although still in preliminary and _ in- 
complete form, are given below: 

Section I. Security, Arbitration and Disarma- 
ment: 

The Committee reaffirmed its belief in the Recom- 
mended Program and suggested that the following 
facts be emphasized: 

i. That the United States is not maintaining its 
historic rdle as leader in the development of arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of international disputes. 

2. That other nations are moving forward steadily 
in the establishment of political and economic 
machinery for the promotion and maintenance of 
peace and security; notably through the League of 
Nations, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, special arbitration treaties, and trade 
agreements. 

3. That so long as the United States, whose vast 
economic power and resources permeate the entire 
world, does not assume through any other machinery 
similar obligations, it is retarding the efforts of the 
other nations to establish peace and security. 

4. That the people of the United States are not 
aware of these facts, and that before we can hope 
for a renewed sense of responsibility on the part of 
our Government to contribute its full share toward 
the establishment of world peace and security, our 
citizens must be awakened and informed. 

Furthermore, we believe that at the present time, 
within the general charter adopted two years ago, 
under the heading ‘Security, Arbitration and 
Disarmament,” there are now certain specific items 
which should receive our immediate attention as 
follows: 

1. Continued and aggressive work for the World 
Court until our adherence is assured. 

2. Work for ratification of the Protocol on Poison 
Gas and Bacteriological Weapons, if this is not 
achieved during the present session. 

3. Work for a statement by the United States 
Government of its position on neutrality so that in 
case of war between States which have accepted 
tests of aggression as applying among themselves, 
this country will not so interpret its neutral rights 
as to furnish support to a power which has defaulted 
in its arbitration agreements. 

4. Promote a _ carefully planned educational 
movement with the objective of having the United 
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States Government negotiate general treaties of 
unlimited obligatory arbitration with other nations. 

5. A determination to educate ourselves in a 
more thorough understanding of the relation of 
economic forces to world unrest and the war system; 
and to encourage movements for cooperative efforts, 
such as economic conferences, reciprocity treaties 
and trade agreements, which shall develop rules of 
equity in international economic relations, and 
thereby advance peace. 

Section II. Foreign Policy of the United States: 

(The preamble and conclusion of this report 
were referred back to the committee, and are there- 
fore omitted in this statement.) 

PHILIPPINES: The Government of the United 
States is committed to the independence of the 
Philippines by: (1) The Jones Act of 1916, (2) 
Official statements by Presidents. 

We recommend: 

1. The appointment by the President of a com- 
mission to meet in conference with a commission of 
Filipinos chosen by themselves, representative of 
the various native groups in the Islands. 

2. This commission to discuss the question of 
independence: (a) Time, (b) Manner, (c) Method. 

And further, that on the report of this commission 
Congress be urged to establish an openly announced 
and continuing policy for the Philippines. 

Cuina: Believing that this country should in 
fact support the fundamental principle adopted by 
the Washington Conference “to respect the 
sovereignty, the independence and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China,” and be- 
lieving that the steady growth of national conscious- 
ness in China today should be respected, this Con- 
ference recommends that the United States should 
take the initiative in an effort to secure immediate 
concerted action by the powers, and, failing that, 
should take independent action to revise the un- 
equal treaties with China on a basis of equality. 

JAPAN: We recognize the economic reasons for a 
policy of restricted immigration in this country, 
but we deplore the unnecessary offense to the 
Japanese people which accompanied the most recent 
immigration enactment affecting them. 

In order to promote better understanding be- 
tween the Japanese people and our own, and avoid 
future difficulties and affronts, we recommend that 
effort be made by the nine organizations represented 
in this Conference to direct the discussions of immi- 
gration policy to the economic conditions under- 
lying it. 
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LaTIN AMERICA AND Mexico: Recommendations 
to be revised. The following resolution was 
adopted to be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and the Chairman of Foreign 
Affairs of the House: 

Be it Resolved that the Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War, recognizing the serious situation 
which exists between Mexico and the United States, 
respectfully requests the President of the United 






Lois K. Mathews Rosenberry, A.B., A.M., Leland Stan- 
ford; Ph.D. Radcliffe, was president of the A. C. A. 1917- 
1921. A former professor of history at Wellesley, she 
served the University of Wisconsin from 1911 to 1919 in the 
dual réle of professor of history and dean of women. 

Ada L. Comstock, another former president of the 
A. A. U. W., was dean of women at the University of Min- 
nesota and then dean of Smith College before she became 
president of Radcliffe College in 1923. 

Marion Edwards Park is president of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, where she took her A.B. and Ph.D. degrees. Miss 
Park has had a varied experience as scholar and educator, 
for she has studied at the University of Chicago and the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and has 
been dean of Simmons College and of Radcliffe College. 

Charles H. Judd, Ph.D. University of Leipzig, is head 
of the departments of education and psychology at the 
University of Chicago. He is actively interested in the 
work of the American Council on Education and the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

President L. D. Coffman, of the University of Minne- 
sota, has been very active in public education. He has 
been principal, superintendent and supervisor in Indiana 
and Illinois, and has taught at the Universities of Illinois 
and Minnesota. 

Grace McGregor Davisson, University of Missouri A.B. 
and B.S., is doing constructive work as chairman of the 
education committee of the Fort Worth Branch. 


The January Journat has been sent only to members 
whose dues for the current year were received at Head- 
quarters early in December before the mailing wrappers 
were sent tothe printer. It will be sent as soon as pos- 
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States to use all efforts to secure adjustment of 
present difficulties between the two governments 
without resort to such extremne measures as severing 
diplomatic relations, withdrawal of recognition, 
lifting the embargo on arms, and the movement of 
troops; and further begs that if such adjustment 
seems impossible, the matters in dispute can be 
submitted to arbitration. 

INTERNATIONAL Depts: Resolutions referred to 
the Committee for revision. 


F. A. A. 


Lector Lilli Skonhoft, convenor of the Committee on 
Standards of the International Federation of University 
Women and chairman of the Committee on International 
Relations of the Norwegian Federation of University 
Women, is a lecturer at Vestheim College, Oslo. Last year 
she was at Teachers College, Columbia University, as a 
fellow of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

Ella Lonn, chairman of our Committee on the Recog- 
nition of Colleges and Universities, is professor of history at 
Goucher College. Miss Lonn took her bachelor’s degree 
at the University of Chicago and her Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Emily H. Dutton, Ph.D. Chicago, is chairman of our 
Committee on Maintaining Standards. Miss Dutton is 
professor of Greek and Latin and dean of Sweet Briar 
College. 

We are glad to have a contribution in this issue by a 
member of one of our study groups. Margaret Dismorr 
Thompson, who reviews Guidance of Childhood and Youth; 
Readings in Child Study, has been active in the preschool 
groups of the Washington Branch for several years. She has 
her M.A. degree from the University of Cambridge and was 
a graduate scholar at Bryn Mawr. She is at present working 
in the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor. 

Nell Boyd Taylor has already been introduced to our 
readers as the newly appointed assistant educational 
secretary. 






sible to members whose dues have since been received. 


Branch news intended for publication in the April 


number should be sent to the executive secretary not later 
than February 15. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


IN THE WORLD OF EDUCATION 


IS THE COLLEGE COURSE SPLITTING? 


As the amoeba (or some such low-lived animal), 
on reaching a crucial point in its development, will 
divide and make two of itself, so the traditional 
four year collegiate course in this country shows 
signs of having developed to the point when it must 
split in half,—making the first two years a junior 
collegiate course leading to a diploma, and attach- 
ing the next two years to the professional course. 
Following the example of Johns Hopkins, which 
recently abolished the A.B. degree, Leland Stanford 
University plans for the elimination of two college 
years. School and Society (October 23) quotes Presi- 
dent Wilbur on this subject: ‘““The change will be 
made because Stanford is finding greater demands 
for its higher educational facilities, and with limited 
room and restricted enrollment will have to devote 
its attention to the higher fields of education. 

. Modern educational systems have made 
the B.A. degree no longer a terminal in the college 
career, but rather a dividing point. We are be- 
ginning to base our courses upon study beyond the 
A.B. degree which formerly terminated four years 
of college work. The natural division is at the 
beginning of junior year when highly specialized 
work is first undertaken.” 

Corroborating this view a committee of the 
American Association of University Professors 
recently urged further selection within the college. 
“Each college should admit to its junior class a 
specified smaller number of students than it admits 
to its freshman class; selection should be made ona 
competitive basis and those who fail should be 
honorably dismissed with a certificate. The com- 
mittee has in mind a ratio which should be not less 
than 50 per cent and not more than 75. The 
selection should be made on the basis of an intelli- 
gent and careful scrutiny of the scholastic records 
made during freshman and sophomore years, a 
scrutiny that might well prefer a candidate who had 
shown brilliant promise over one of his fellows with 
a somewhat higher general average made merely 
of respectable mediocrity . . With such an 
arrangement widely recognized and understood, 
many boys and girls not of markedly intellectual 


bent would no doubt plan from the beginning to 
take only a two years’ course.” 

On the other hand, while the great universities 
are planning to eliminate the younger and less 
proficient student, Rollins College in Florida, under 
the leadership of its new president, Hamilton Holt, 
is deliberately planning to remain small, personal, 
and leisurely. ‘These boys and girls,” says Presi- 
dent Holt, “do not come to us for the purpose of 
becoming historians, or scientists, or even creative 
artists in literature, but for the purpose of acquiring 
a cultural background that will fit them for the 
higher walks of life; and of developing within 
themselves resources that will provide compensating 
pleasures against the wear and tear of our present 
day commercial life.” As one aid in promoting 
this, he has established at Rollins the first ‘“pro- 
fessorship of books” in the United States. The idea, 
perhaps, originated with Emerson who said in his 
essay On Books—‘‘Meantime the colleges, whilst 
they provide us with libraries, furnish no Professors 
of Books; and I think no chair is so much wanted.” 
Edwin Osgood Grover, of Dartmouth, author, 
editor and publisher, is the first incumbent of this 
novel “chair.” He will offer three courses; the 
History of the Book, Literary Personalities, and a 
reading course in English and American Literature. 


THE FLOATING UNIVERSITY 


The floating university of which we have been 
reading, now and then, for a year, actually floated 
off from New York last September 18, with Dr. 
Charles F. Thwing, President Emeritus of Western 
Reserve, as its intellectual skipper. Five hundred 
students, of which 120 were women, and a teaching 
staff of fifty, sailed with him on the 8S. 8. Ryndam 
for the trip around the world, and the year of study 
beside, which was to have due academic ratings at 
the home colleges of the students. The Ryndam 
will visit forty-seven ports, and cover 50,000 miles 
before it returns to New York on May 4, 1927. 
Former Governor Henry J. Allen of Kansas is the 
head of the School of Journalism and editor of the 
daily paper, “The Binnacle.” Dean George E. 
Howes of Williams is dean of the University and 
head of its classical department. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


While the channels of specialized education are 
being dug constantly deeper, the educational idea is 
spreading over vast areas, without regard to age, 
residence, or condition of servitude. The Wis- 
consin Alumni Magazine for November publishes an 
article entitled “The New All-University Exten- 
sion,” in which its president, Glenn Frank, is quoted 
extensively. ‘‘We must see to it that the learning 
of this university is ever linked closely to the life 
of the State in terms of practical service, serving 
alike the youthful minds on the campus and the 
adult minds beyond the campus, making all the 
knowledge and all the insight of the University 
available to men and women throughout Wisconsin 
for the economic betterment, the intellectual 
stimulation and the spiritual enrichment of their 
lives. In this (Rural 
a broadened program of correspondence study is 
being developed. 


area Wisconsin) 
Community music, drama, recrea- 
tion, and public speaking, activities adapted to 
smaller communities are needed, to give people an 
opportunity to develop their own talents. 


Package library facilities will be expanded to 


AMONG THE SECTIONS, 


STATE ORGANIZATION PROGRESSES 


The fourth annual meeting of the Ohio Federation 
of Branches was held in the Woman’s Building of 
the University of Cincinnati on October 22-23. The 
Ohio Federation consists of fourteen branches, with 
approximately 1600 members. The federation 
raises nearly $3900 each year for scholarships. A 
committee of three members has been appointed to 
plan for the inauguration of an Ohio Fellowship 
Fund. 

The second conference of the Pennsylvania and 
Delaware State Divisions was held at the College 
Club, Philadelphia, October 29 and 30. 

The South Carolina State Division held a most 
interesting and stimulating meeting in November. 
Winthrop College coéperated with the local branch 
of the A. A. U. W. in extending hospitality to the 
delegates and visitors. 

Seventy-five women representing the four Tennes- 
see branches of the A. A. U. W. met at Nashville, 
in November and organized the state division. The 
morning and afternoon sessions were held at Van- 
derbilt University and George Peabody College 


supplement the more limited local libraries available 
in this section. Circuits of extension classes will 
be established and the present program of furnish- 
ing educational lectures, lyceum courses and visual 
educational material to smaller communities is to 
be strengthened. 

So varied, wide-spread and practical has been the 
interest in adult education that it has led to the 
formulation of the first concerted movement in its 
support in the United States. It is called “The 
Adult Education Association,’ and has national 
headquarters at 41 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. It is the outgrowth of a survey of existing 
adult educational enterprises by the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

The new association has already to its credit the 
opening of four teacher training courses in adult 
education at the New Schoo! for Social Research in 
New York City; also the publication of a series of 
studies in this subject has begun. Dean James E. 
Russell of Teachers College is the president of the 
new association and its officers and directors repre- 
sent great diversification, both geographically and 
occupationally. 

EuizABETH ELLIOTT WELLINGTON. 


STATES AND BRANCHES 


for Teachers, respectively. A constitution was 
adopted, officers elected, and resolutions of apprecia- 
tion of the work of the four state branches and the 
hospitality of the Nashville Branch were passed. 


STARTING THE YEAR IN THE BRANCHES 


The Seattle (Washington) Branch is arranging 
for a copy of the JournaL to be placed in the 
teachers’ room of the nine high schools and in the 
city libraries. 

Some of the things started last year in the Tacoma 
(Washington) Branch, and placed on a permanent 
basis this year, have been the following: the stand- 
ardization of the High School Award Pin and a 
plan for keeping in touch with all the girls who have 
received the award; the steady growth of study, 
social and sports sections; the addition of the 
travel section and a proposed addition of a child 
psychology section; a program of worthwhile 
lectures; a successful membership list; the guest 
privilege; a regular place for holding meetings; a 
systematic and businesslike basis of coéperation 
and interest necessary to make a_ worthwhile 
organization. 
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To realize the purpose of its existence, the Strouds- 
burg (Pennsylvania) Branch gave last year a 
reception to all senior girls of the college preparatory 
class of both local high schools. Arrangements have 
been made to interview the principals of the local 
high schools with regard to standards in preparation 
for college, and a report will be made later in the year. 

The president and vocational guidance chair- 
man of the Denver (Colorado) Branch of the A. 
A. U. W. are on the Board of Directors of the 
Collegiate Bureau of Occupations, and the Associa- 
tion has several memberships in the Bureau. Last 
year the vocational guidance committee of the 
Denver Branch had entire charge of one of the 
regular meetings of the Branch. The program 
dealt with two phases of work with college students: 
one on some practical training offered to a graduate 
engineer, and the other on vocational work offered 
to an undergraduate student. 

The Junction City (Kansas) Branch assisted last 
year with a preschool clinic conducted by the 
county health officer and nurse. Members of the 
branch gave talks in the schools during the annual 
“Clean-Up Week” and since last spring the branch 
has codperated with the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion and the American Red Cross. The Branch 


also maintains a scholarship at the University of 


Kansas. 

The January meeting of the Aberdeen (South 
Dakota) Branch will be devoted to a program 
arranged by the Service and Educational Com- 
mittees, with dis¢ussion of modern treatment of 
juvenile delinquency and other problems. 

The Huron (Michigan) Branch arranged last 
April an all-college dinner, at which two hundred 
men and women were present. In May the Branch 
entertained the high school and seminary at a tea 
and in June the Huron College seniors were enter- 
tained at a dinner. ; 

The Connecticut Valley (Massachusetts) Branch 
held a luncheon meeting on October 2, at which two 
hundred college women representing 44 colleges 
were present. President Ada Comstock of Rad- 
cliffe College and President Mary E. Woolley of 
Mount Holyoke College were the principal speakers. 
Informally, President Comstock outlined the work 
accomplished by the Conference of the International 
Federation of University Women held in Amster- 
dam last summer, and described the new Crosby 
Hall in London. She also explained in detail the 
purpose of the conference. President Woolley 
spoke on ‘The College Woman of the Orient.’ 


Speaking as a college president who had visited 
women’s colleges in Japan and China and who 
had also had Japanese and Chinese students 
at her own college, she told eloquently of the work 
done by these oriental women. She said that their 
power of application, their zeal for knowledge, 
their earnestness and their exceptional mental 
ability make them unusual students. 

We are indebted to the treasurer of the Fort 
Worth (Texas) Branch for a carefully prepared, 
itemized report of the receipts and disbursements 
of the branch during 1925-26. In addition to the 
regular dues, several hundred dollars were raised 
by means of luncheons and teas, a manufacturers’ 
sale, a benefit play, and the sale of Christmas cards. 
The branch contributed $452 toward scholarships 
alone during the past year. 

The work of the Film Committee of the Los 
Angeles (California) Branch during 1925-26 was 
devoted largely to that of previewing for the author- 
ized junior matinees. The club was represented at 
practically all previews during the year and at all 
of the monthly district film conferences. Reports 
on approved films were placed each month on the 
bulletin board of the club. The district chairman 
writes, ‘“We feel that a beginning has been made by 
the Women’s University Club in the better films 
movement and are proud of the record our members 
have made as previewers. Next season we hope to 
increase the number actively interested in the 
scope of our activity.” 

The Minneapolis College Women’s Club has 
undergone a radical change from its old routine. 
Heretofore it has had a large monthly meeting in the 
auditorium of the Women’s Club, with an elaborate 
program and a paid speaker. This year, however, 
under the title of the “Educational Policies Commit- 
tee,” another department has been added to its sec- 
tions. It is the purpose of this committee to study 
educational institutions, their problems, ambitions, 
and organization. With this in mind, the committee 
has begun its study with the University of Minne- 
sota. Once every month a luncheon meeting is 
held with a speaker from the University. It is 
the purpose of the committee to study the problems 
of its state institution, with the purpose of instigat- 
ing helpful legislation in the state legislature as 
well as for information. 

The Huntington (West Virginia) Branch may be 
considered an authority on the organization of 
junior college clubs. 

Frances A. Norton. 








BOOK LISTS 





The History and Sources of Percy’s Memoir of Goldsmith. 
Katharine C. Balderston. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press, 1926. Pp. 61. 

Part of a dissertation presented for the doctorate at 
Yale, this compact little volume deserves mention in these 
columns, as the author (now assistant professor of English 
at Wellesley) was enabled to examine the necessary docu- 
ments in England through the aid of a fellowship granted 
by the American Association of University Women. Al- 
though the rather technical title would indicate that the 
monograph holds value chiefly for special students of 
eighteenth century literature, yet this fresh appreciation of 
the genial author of ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ and “She 
Stoops to Conquer” is bound to appeal to a wider circle of 
readers. Miss Balderston has for the first time traced the 
sources of the basic account of a fascinating life, having 
secured access to papers which have been lost for over a 
century. And she has thus supplied important materials 
for a new and much needed biography of Goldsmith. Such 
results of scholarly investigation are gratifying evidence 
that the Association through these fellowships is rendering 
a signal service to promising young women and through 
their achievements to the advancement of learning and 
general culture. 


' Paut KaurMan. 
The Campus Blue Book. Nellie Ballou. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: Handy Book Corporation, 1925. Pp. 


330. $2.00. 
Polite behavior for the college student; a volume differ- 
ing from the usual etiquette book mainly in that it con- 
fines itself to student life as the author understands it. 


The History of St. Clement’s Church, El Paso, Texas, 1870- 
1925. Compiled by Esther Darbyshire MacCallum. 
El Paso, Texas: Privately printed, 1925. Pp. 159. 
The account, by a member of the A. A. U. W., of a pio- 
neer church in El Paso founded as a mission by Judge Gay- 
lord Judd Clarke with the Reverend Joseph Wilkin Tay 
as its first incumbent. The first part of the book has more 
than local interest because it presents life in a border town 
in the days of stage coaches and Apache raids. 


The Orientation of College Freshmen. Henry J. Doermann. 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Co., 1926. Pp. 
162. $3.00. 

A volume based on the author’s comprehensive study 
of the recent movement for educational guidance at the 
beginning of the college course. The first part analyzes 
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the problem of freshman orientation; the second describes 
methods adopted for its solution; and the third outlines a 
program for vocational guidance from the pre-registration 
period to the end of the freshman year. 


Readings in Civic Sociology. Selected and edited by Ed- 
ward Alsworth Ross and Mary McCaull Bohlman. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: The World Book 
Company, 1926. Pp. 398. $1.80. 

A collection of quotations from recognized authorities 
to be used along with textbooks on civics and intended to 
furnish ‘‘quantitative fact and measured tendency.’’ The 
book combines the experience of both editors, one a well- 
known professor of sociology in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, the other a successful teacher of civics in high schools. 


Self-Direction and Adjustment. Norman Fenton. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York: The World Book Com- 
pany, 1926. Pp.121. $1.40. 

Advice to high school and college students about the 
conditions, elements, and methods of effective study as 
shown by modern psychology. Included are tests by 
which the student may measure his own ability in reading 
and thinking and practical suggestions on such varied sub- 
jects as hygiene, memory training, and note taking. A 
volume in the Measurement and Adjustment Series of which 
Lewis M. Terman is editor. 

Psychological Studies. Theodor Lipps. Translated by 
Herbert C.Sanborn. Baltimore: The Williams & Wil- 
kins Company, 1926. Pp. 328. $6.00. 

Three papers by a professor at the University of Munich, 
distinguished in the field of pure psychology and philosophy 
and in esthetics, now made available for English readers 
by a former student. The titles are: The Space of Visual 
Perception, The Nature of Musical Consonance and Dis- 
sonance, and The Law of Psychic Relativity and Weber’s Law. 
The book is the second volume in Psychology Classics, a 
series of reprints and translations edited by Knight Dunlap. 


How to Write and How to Deliver an Oration. Frederick 
Houk Law. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. 
Pp. 162. $1.50. 

A handbook for high school and college students by a 
professor of English in a large city high school. The prin- 
ciples of the subject are combined with exercises to show 
their practical application, and many suggestions are given 
for appropriate subjects and methods of developing them 
in the form of orations. 


ARLINGTON HOTEL—Vermont A ve., 15th and K Sts. 
Convention Rates: 


I a 5. at baw hehehe dwhe ee uaee seine ke aut eh een $3.00 to $4.00 a day 
NE CN, oo. 5 :tin's 6 dio 8S ak Hdd ede abwawen ied $5.00 to $6.00 a day 
Two room suite with bath between 3 people, $7.00 a day; 4 people, $8.00 a day 


CAIRO HOTEL, Que at 16th St. 


Rates same as Arlington. 


MARTINIQUE HOTEL—/6tA St. at M 


i Cr. 4: che muada eee Ae Reena eeEs bad taeew. CK $3. 00 to = 00 a day 
Double room with bath 


COLONIAL HOTEL—/5th and M Sts. 


Single room with running water. ............ see cece e cence eee rece eeeeees $2.00 a day 

Double room with running water $3.00 a day 

Two room suite with bath between, two people, $4.00 a day; three people, $5.00 a day; 
four people, $6.00 a day. 


4-M HOTELS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Operated by 
MADDUX, MARSHALL, MOSS AND MALLORY, Inc. 
J. T. Howarp, General Manager of Hotels 


Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON, DC. 


1200 Rooms with Bath All Outside Rooms 


HE Wardman Park Hotel has the 

quiet of a country home and the 
convenience of a metropolitan center. 
GRACE DODGE HOTEL | It is away from street noises, yet within 

WASHINGTON, D.C. easy distance of the nation’s ‘‘Business 

Offices,’’ the shopping districts, theatres 
_ A hotel maintaining the standards of admin- and historic points of interest. 
istration and labor policies approved by your | | 
organization. You will like its charm of en- | Throughout the year— 
vironment and its excellent food and service. All single rooms - - $5 per day 
Open to men and women. No Tipping. | All double rooms - - $8 per day 


Miss Mary A. Linpstey, Managing Director Messy Receoam hes 0 private Sark 





HARRY WARDMAN, President 





Shall there be music or just music lessons? 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
THROUGH MUSIC 


A dozen authoritative articles by leaders of musical 
opinion on the relation of Childhood and Music, 
presenting creative methods of developing each 
through the other. 


Sixty Cents a copy Two Dollars per year 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
10 JACKSON PLACE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


KEEP ABREAST OF NEW BOOKS 


We can supply any book published at the publisher’s 

prices. No charge for delivery. Special book service 

to customers including free subscription to Book buyers 

Guide. SPECIAL RATES FOR CLUBS. Send us 

your name and address. Mail all book orders to the 
NEW YORK LIBRARY SERVICE 

404 W. 277Tn StreEr ’ New York City 





CLASSIFIED ADVER- 
TISING $9.00 AN INCH 











JOURNAL OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


deals with the application 
of modern natural and social science to 


healthful nutrition 
suitable clothing 
proper housing 
efficient use of income 
child care and parental education 


and the development of these ideas at home 
and abroad 
Published monthly 
Yearly subscription price, $2.50 


Sample copy free if you refer to the Journal of the 
American Association of University Women 
in your request. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 





BRANCH SUPPLIES 


The following branch supplies are 
available from the Executive Office free of 
charge unless otherwise indicated. 


Application Cards 

National Membership Cards 

Treasurer’s Report Blanks 

Model Branch Constitution 

Form for Secretary’s Annual Report 

Cards for Reporting New Officers 

Transfer Cards for members moving 
out of town 

Pamphlets on the National Program 

Stationery with seal and letterhead 
of the Association. One cent per 
sheet and envelope. 

Die of the seal of the Association, for 
use On programs, announcements, 
etc. Small, $1.00, large, $1.50. 


Thousands of 
New Words 


spelled, pronounced, and defined in 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Here are a few samples: 
hot pursuit Red Star 
Air Council capital ship 
mud gun mystery ship 
S. P. Boat irredenta 
aerial cascade Esthonia 
shoneen 
Is this storehouse 
of information 
serving you? 


2700 Pages 


6000 Illus- 
trations 


407,000 
Words and 
Phrases 


Gazetteerand Biographical Dictionary 


Get the Best !— Write for a sample 
page of the New Words, specimen of 
Regular and India Papers, FREE. 


G.& C.MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 





